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Just a Word 


Did you ever wonder why The Inde- 
pendent devotes so much of its space to 
The Story of the Week? We cannot, in 
the nature of things, quite compete with 
your daily paper in rapid news service. 
tho we come as near to doing so as the 
possibilities of weekly publication allow. 
Owing to the fact that many of our sub- 
scribers live far from New York and that 
the postal service is not all that perfec- 
tion might demand, even the news which 
is hot out of the oven on the day we go 
to press may be a few days old when it 
reaches you. 

Well, we have three reasons. In the 
first place a weekly periodical of scholarly 
traditions can bring a sense of perspective 
into the news which is almost impossible 
for even the best daily paper and which 
many newspapers do not even try to at- 
tain. We omit the sensational accidents 
and crimes, the incidents of local politics 
and sport which fill four-fifths of an ordi- 
nary daily and give you nothing that does 
not seem to us of nation-wide interest. 
We are impartial not only as between one 
party and another but as between one sec- 
tion of the country and another, and be- 
tween one foreign country and another. 
We give you foreign news without propa- 
ganda, and not based on American sources 
only, but also on a careful study of for- 
eign periodicals and authoritative public 
documents. 

In the second place. our Story of the 
Week columns are so conducted gs to form 
a continued story from week to week. If 
you have the excellent habit of keeping 
your old copies of The Independent you 
can follow a particular topic back from 
month to month and from year to year. By 
plentiful illustration with maps and _ pic- 
tures and by various special articles and 
explanatory editorials we supplement this 
news narrative so that every event falls 
inte its proper setting instead of standing 
out as a mere isolated and meaningless 
incident. A year’s subscription to The In- 
dependent is a history of the world for 
one year. 

lu the third place we do not think that 
a periodical should contain only comment. 
We have our editorial pages, in which we 
very frankly and freely express our indi- 
vidual views on topics of current inter- 
est. But we want you also to know just 
what are the events on which we com- 
ment and the facts to which we refer. Thus, 
if we discuss the war between Poland and 
Soviet Russia we want to give you within 
the covers of the same magazine an account 
of the actual military position and the 
claims of the contending parties. The Inde- 
pendent has often changed its make-up to 
enlarge or rearrange different departments 
of the magazine, but thruout all the years 
of its existence it has striven to avoid 
being either a mere digest of facts or a 
mere compilation of essays. Always in 
some form we have had the Story of the 
Week and the editorial comment on it. It 
is this division of labor and coéperation 
of purpose between the two departments 
that has made The Independent of living 
value to three generations. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


ANATOLE FRANCE 





Europe is dying. 
GOVERNOR Cox—Ours is a fight of faith. 


Ep. HowrE—Every woman has some 1n- 
growing grief. 


SENATOR HArRDING—We need the Senate 
to save America. ; 

Mrs. AsquirH—-I have never met a 
single person who has been improved by 
this war. 


7ENERAL BootH—I find in nearly every 
country there is emerging a kind of anti- 
pathy to work. 


Roy K. MouLton—I never got any par- 
ticular satisfaction out of voting; but if 
the ladies think they can, they have my 
permission. 


LiLLiAN’ RvuSSELL—Practically every 
benefit you are receiving from the Na- 
tional Government comes from the Re- 
publican party. 


H. W. Gossarpb—The most flawless 
statue of faultless proportion is not com- 
parable with the beauty of the wind-driven 
clouds or the grace of the flying bird. 


COLONEL LAWRENCE—The Bolsheviks 
have declaréd that they will not send 
troops to Persia but they are sending 


ideas which are far more explosive things. 


MARGUERITE M. MArsSnHALL—Once lov- 
ers shyly applied to each other such ro- 
mantic names as sweetheart, but nowa- 
days the most ardent affection is expressed 
in such epithets as “Kiddo.” 


New Plays 


The Guest of Honor affords the popular 
William Hodge only a moderate vehicle for 
the exploitation of his special abilities. 
Good, but not “darn” good. (Broadhurst 
Theater. ) 


The Tavern, Cohanized, starts out as an 
old-fashioned melodrama, and turns into 
a clever satire, without losing its original 
mystery and-fun. Arnold Daly plays the 
part of the swaggering vagabond excellent- 
ly. (George M. Cohan Theater.) 


Anna Ascends, by Harry Chapman Ford, 
shows Alice Brady in the ‘“speakies.” 
The play, which describes the rise of a 
Syrian immigrant girl into the higher 
strata of American social life, blends a 
certain amount of sheer melodrama with 
much witty and observant realism. (Play- 
house Theater.) 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


is better than ever this season, as the 
crowded houses attest. The taboo on 
German opera was broken when _ this 


Italian opera company gave Lohengrin in 
Italian. By this translation Wagner be- 
comes virtually a member of the entente 
cordiale. Anna Fitziu makes a charming 
Elsa. In Madame Butterfly a new Jap- 
anese prima donna, Nobuko Hara, makes 
her debut in America. She is as graceful 
in her undulations as a figure on a fan and 
wins all hearts for this pathetic victim of 
American cruelty. (Manhattan Opera 
House. ) 
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The Latest Thriller in the Air 


Aviator McLaughlin has succeeded to the preéminence formerly held by Locklear as a flying gymnast, and has achieved new hights 
of daring. The stunt that he is performing here was photographed from a third plane during his exhibition at Milwaukee. 
McLaughlin is changing from one plane to another while they are in rapid flight. He hangs by his toes from a rope ladder on 
the upper plane and as the other flies below he grasps its natural fittings and drops to the wing from which he can crawl into 
the cockpit. McLaughlin is the only aviator who performs this stunt without using extra apparatus or specially fitted planes 
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Nine Steps to a New Age 


The Message of the Socialist Party to the American People 


HE two old parties have an 

artificial difference. Both 

are shifty, cowardly and dis- 

honest sponsors for a mori- 
bund system. 

Some phases of civilization have 
been long, others short, none eter- 
nal. Some by slow degrees were 
quietly replaced; others passed 
away with a shock, the new order 
rising quickly from the ashes of the 
old. 

We are in the midst of a social 
revolution, the collapse of capital- 
ist society, and the coming of a new 
phase of civilization. 

“In Europe,” says the new 
British ambassador, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, “we know that an age is 
dying.” Most of us in America have 
this to learn. The Chicago Tribune 
says, “Whether we in America are 
in a better state to come thru the 
ordeal than Europe we cannot con- 
fidently assert.” 

The Socialists appreciate and un- 
derstand the passing of the old, and 
know the good that is coming with 
the new. 

The old parties, without hope or 
vision for the future, are digging 
themselves in to stop an avalanche. 


Capitalist society is based upon the private owner- 
ship of the great means of production, 
production for profit. Socialism means the collective 
ownership and democratic control of the means of pro- 
duction, its motive is production for use. 

There is no stable compromize between these two ex- 
tremes, and a truce is but a bieathing space to permit 


the reformation of forces. 


By Seymour Stedman 

















International 


Mr. Stedman is a Chicago lawyer who has 


long been prominent as one of the chief 

legal advisers to the Socialist party. He 

took charge of the defense of the Social- 

ist legislators who were expelled from the 

New York Assembly after their election 
to it last fall 


its motive is 


Socialist Candidate for Vice-President of the United States 


cial process, but as ships cannot ig- 
nore the weight of water displaced, 
nor farmers the weather or the 
soil, neither can we ignore the so- 
cial forces of which we are so small 
a part, therefore we cannot create 
revolutions or stop them, but must 


adapt ourselves to the changes they 


bring. 

The mere adjustment of political 
differences is no longer enough; an 
economic and industrial change 
must be made. Therefore a politi- 
cal-industrial party is the only 
party qualified to meet present day 
problems. 

Of all the parties seeking the suf- 
frages of the American people, the 
only one which proposes an eco- 
nomic change, basic and funda- 
mental, is the Socialist party. 

The old party platforms are ster- 
ile, their candidates fussy mani- 
kins. The Republican candidates 
emphasize the need for reserva- 
tions in the Treaty; and for a do- 
mestic issue they propose a rever- 
ence for law. Mr. Cox is taking or- 
ders from the reigning dynasty, 
and would make us a police force to 
secure British and French war rob- 
beries. 


Europe is in the throes of great changes, class wars, 
nationalistic wars, 
starvation, revenge, subjugation, outbursts of the op- 
pressed, strikes, the fall of kings and cabinets; and 
Asia is shaking as she stretches to arise. The people of 
our country stagger under high prices—wage increase 
added to price and price to wage increase—a vicious 


revolutions, ‘repudiation of debts, 


spiral. 





Inexorably the social pro- 
cess works its way. Under- 
stand it, adapt ourselves to it, 
and it will bring us peace and 
a great life; thwart it, and it 
will crumble us into dust, and 
destroy our civilization. 

Human intelligence, will 
and force are part of this so- 


people. 


Before election each candidate for President 
of the United States will present in The 
Independent his message to the American 
The series began last week with 
an article by Governor Cox. 
are messages from the Socialist and Prohibi- 
tion candidates 


In this issue 


Railroad service is demoral- 
ized; miners are working less 
than half time; a coal short- 
age threatens, the currency is 
inflated to the benefit and 
profit of speculators; business 
suffers, profiteering stalks 
with wartime assurance in 


______ time of peace; farmers curtail 
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their productive area; 
woolen mills declare 300 
per cent dividends and 
close down to keep up 
prices, their employees 
face starvation and the 
wool grower has no mar- 
ket for his product; 
homes are looted and men 
and women arrested with- 
out process of law; mob 
violence is encouraged; 
judges, before whom 
workingmen are tried, are 
browbeaten by the so- 
called better class; men 
and women are whipped, 
tarred and _ feathered, 
even murdered for mak- 
ing speeches advocating a 
union; the closed shop is 
outlawed; many news- 
papers are suppressed as 
a pretended war measure 
(for we are still at war, 
legally); the American 
Legion becomes in many 
places the political black 
legion of stupid, brutal 
capitalists; carfare, tele- 
phone rates, coal, rents, 
*are climbing up. We are 
up on the crest and the 
top is curling and carry- 
ing us toward the shoals. 
The remedy proposed 
by the old parties? 
Reservations and no 
reservations, and a multi- 
tude of platitudes. Even 
for the business class they 
have no well defined do- 
mestic or foreign policies, 
but an inconsistent jum- 
ble of provincial and in- 
ternational phrases. 
We propose: 
First—Restore the 
right of free and un- 
trammelled speech. At 
this time above all others 
we will find wisdom in a 
multitude of counsellors. 
We can properly settle our 
problems by mass, or 
popular intellect, not by 
mass ignorance and mis- 
information. If this coun- 
try cannot stand free 
speech, it is doomed, be- 
cause a people who can- 
not maintain free criti- 
cism, suggestion and de- 
nunciation cannot avoid 
* destruction. A national 
campaign with a wartime 
gag law in full force and 
effect betrays a disease at 
the heart of things. 
Second—Release all re- 
ligious, and political war- 
time prisoners. 
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Why the Socialist Candidate for 
President Cannot Speak for 
Himself 


A Letter from His Brother 


My dear Mr. Holt:— 


Gene asked me to write you and say that he was 
deeply indebted to you for your kindness in the past, 
and that he would comply only too gladly with your 
recent request for an article if prison rules permit- 
ted. But it is impossible under the rules. He asks me 
to assure you of his kindest regards and very best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Theodore Debs 


The letter above explains why the message from 
the Socialist party in this issue is presented by the 
candidate for Vice-President instead of by the Presi- 
dential candidate, Eugene V. Debs. Mr. Debs is in 
the Atlanta penitentiary where he was imprisoned 
because of his opposition to the wartime policies of 
the Government, The Attorney General has refused 
several labor delegations’ appeals that an exception 
be made in favor of Mr. Debs’s release. 

















Keystone View. 


In the one campaign statement that the prison authorities 
have permitted him to make, Eugene V. Debs appealed to 
Socialists to support the following program: 


“To the workers, their tools and the entire product of 
their labor, no profit to capitalists, no rent to landlords and 
no interest to bankers! 

The Socialist party is the only real democratic party in 
the world, and when it succeeds to power it will transfer 
the nation’s industry to the people and establish a social 
order in which all shall be useful workers, all receive the 
full equivalent of what they produce and all share equally 
in the opportunity to enjoy life, liberty and happiness. 

“The Socialist party proposes to wipe out capitalism and 
retire profiteering capitalists from business.” 
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Imprisonment is for 
two purposes—to reform 
the offender and to deter 
others from committing a 
similar offense. If we are 
about to enter another 
bloody conflict, there is 
some excuse for continu- 
ing confinement. If we 
are not, then we are 
guilty of savage revenge 
against idealists—men of 
moral courage, self-sacri- 
ficing men who wish well 
for the people of their 
country and who speak 
the truth as they see it. 

Third—Restore the 
freedom of the press. 

If editors and publish- 
ers are lawbreakers, the 
courts are open to prose- 
cutions. To permit a ty- 
rannical narrow-gauged 
junker postmaster to act 
as press censor with 
power to destroy publica- 
tions by arbitrarily deny- 
ing them mailing privi- 
leges, is the essence of 
the blackest despotism 
and constitutes in the 
minds of many a sufficient 
justification for secret 
agitation for revolt. 

Deny the minority the 
right to convert the ma- 
jority to its judgment, 
and progress is paralyzed 
and freedom is dead—bet- 
ter chaos with hope, than 
despotism. 

Fourth—Aliens should 
not be deported without a 
public trial by jury, and 


not at all for participa- 


tion in industrial strug- 
gles or for expressing 
opinions upon political 
and industrial affairs. 

Aliens who have mar- 
ried American born 
women and who have 
American-born children, 
have been taken from 
their families; families 
have been torn asun- 
der by politicians in a 
frenzy of fear or 
by shameless chauvinists 
seeking political advance- 
ment; these political tools 
of the billionaires have 
disgraced America and 
brought shame to those 
who have boasted of our 
liberalism. 

Fifth—The franchises 
should be extended, guar- 
anteed to every adult man 
and woman. It should be 
[Continued on page 59 
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The One Consistent Party 





A Message from the Prohibition Candidate to the American People 
By Aaron S. Watkins 


T is easy to eulogize the 
heroes of the past and to 
admire the men of vision 
who live in the future. It 
is not so easy to see the prac- 
tical wisdom and clear insight 
of those who live in the pres- 
ent and whose views do not 
coincide with our own. 

The Prohibition party is 
not a relic of the past nor an 
indefinite vision of the future. 
We stand for the bravest and 
the most practical statesman- 
ship of this year of 1920. 

In every political platform 
there are some planks that are 
almost self-evident and will 
provoke no discussion. In the 
campaign just now beginning, 
there are about a half dozen 
questions that will engross the 
attention of politicians and 
voters and upon them the dis- 
cussions will doubtless center. 

At present, the League of Nations is at the forefront 
of political controversy. On this question, the Demo- 


cratic party has practically adopted the entire program ° 


of the President, notwithstanding the fact that the en- 
tire country either rejects his program or demands a 
material revision of the same. The Republican party 
declares for a League of Nations, but in the large num- 
ber of radical reservations called for and in the discus- 
sions by Mr. Harding and others, it becomes apparent 
that the attitude is one of almost unqualified opposition. 

We believe in some reservations, but the assumption 
that all “super-government” is wrong, un-patriotic and 
un-American makes any real League an impossibility. 
It thus becomes a choice between a League that goes 
far beyond the desires and convictions of the nation 
and a League so spineless, weak and inadequate that it 
no longer deserves the name. 

We are not frightened by the cry of Americanism. 
We believe that the truest American is the man who 
recognizes the duty and obligation of America to all 
the nations. The arguments against a League are not 
new. They were urged against the formation of a Fed- 
eral Union more than a century ago. The fear was quite 
general that the formation of a central government 
would take from the colonies their power and sover- 
eignty. No one doubts now, that Massachusetts as a 
member of the Union is a greater commonwealth than 
would ever have been possible as a separate colony. 
Civil liberty is built on a surrender of so-called per- 
sonal liberty. So in the long run, whatever concessions 
may be granted by America to the League of Nations 
will be more than repaid by the prestige and power 
that will accrue to our nation from those concerned in 
world affairs. 

We believe that our Mexican policy—or lack of policy 
—has been weak and vacillating, and that “watchful 
waiting” and disgraceful dawdling should cease and a 
more vigorous policy be pursued. 

We believe, since loyalty, patriotism and fraternity 
are not matters of longitude and mileage, that we owe 





There is one party in the field—the Prohibition party it 
—whose platforms have never been weather-vanes, and it. 
whose doctrines have been political history 


no more protection to Mexico 
than to Armenia. Patriotism 
was once tribal, then provin- 
cial, then national, and in 
America it became continental 
or hemispherical. Now the air 
is vibrating with a divine and 
human call to world loyalty, 
without sacrifice of any part 
of the lower and narrower loy- 
alty. We are now approaching 
the hight on which the Great 
Teacher and Supreme States- 
man stood when he said, “The 
field is the world.” How does 
it happen that America owes 
a greater debt to Patagonia or 
Greenland than to Belgium or 
Poland? Whence comes this 
idea of Pan-Americanism? 
God made the earth; man 
draws arbitrary lines upon 


Another great question of 
the year is the attitude of 
government and of society toward labor and capital. 
We declare for industrial peace and that this can only 
be secured by considering first of all the rights of the 
public, then those of labor and capital. Contending 
classes should not be allowed to paralyze the business 
of the country while they fight out their differences. 
We need a proper tribunal, so constituted that it will 
command the respect of all classes, before which all 
industrial differences can be brought, and while this 
court is in session business should proceed as usual 
for the benefit of the chief party at interest, the public. 

We have always been friendly to union labor and to 
the farmer. Our party is made up of men and women 
who eat their bread by the sweat of their own brow, 
and not by the efforts of another, secured by oppres- 
sion, discrimination or profiteering. 

On the question of equal suffrage all parties have 
declared and are in perfect harmony. Hence, this is not 
now an issue. But we call attention of the country to 
the fact that most of these declarations are of recent 
origin and that in the strenuous days when this was a 
real battleground, these parties were silent and their 
leaders openly disrespectful toward the cause, or at 
best, non-committal. We have stood for equal suffrage 
since the organization of the party, and we now believe 
we have the first right and chief claim upon the suf- 
frage of the newly enfranchised womanhood of America. 

To us, the supreme question is none of these just 
mentioned, but the utter extinction of the liquor traffic. 
Some fondly imagine that the question is settled. The 
mere declaration of law never settled any question. Law 
without enforcement is not law, but mere theory, de- 
sire or sentiment. There has of course been some en- 
forcement and conditions are vastly improved, But no 
one doubts that there is much violation of law and 
much of official blindness to such violation. To the 
question, “How dry is it?” a great daily paper an- 
swered, “Too dry for the wets and too wet for the drys.” 

The situation will never be satisfactory until three 
things are true: First, the law in stringent form in 
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D. Leigh Colvin is the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket 


THE 


statutes and consti- 
tutions of the states 
and of the nation; 
second, parties de- 
claring for the -en- 
forcement of the 
same; and_ third, 
executive, legislative 
and judicial officers 
with sentiments and 
convictions in ‘har- 
mony with the law. 
The platforms of the 
other parties are si- 
lent on the question 
and their candidates 
are not in hearty 
sympathy with the 
law. They merely 
make formal and 
perfunctory prom- 
ises of law enforce- 
ment. 
We commend to 
the favorable con- 
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sideration of all American voters the eulogy of party 
government given by Senator Harding. We have always 
contended, and still insist, that parties silent on the 
question will not only fail to settle it, but will be a bar- 
rier against the will of the people. 

It may sound like statesmanship to say, “Let us put 
it in the hands of the people;” but this is a representa- 


tive government, and the people 
have put much of their power in 
the hands of their officers. Place 
us in power and we will settle 
the question and the people may 
settle with us at the ballot box. 

We are told that the great task 
before us this year is the elec- 
tion of a dry Congress, and not 
the election of a President. This 
objection assumes that the Presi- 
dent has no legislative power. 
Such an assumption is a very 
great error. The legislative 
power of the President is legally 
equivalent to eighty-seven mem- 
bers of Congress. The differ- 
ence between a bare majority re- 
quired to pass a bill with his ap- 
proval and the two-thirds neces- 
sary to pass it over his veto, is 
seventy-two in the House and 
fifteen in the Senate. Add to this 
his personal influence, and he be- 
comes equivalent to one hundred 
members of Congress, and the 
election of a President in har- 
mony with the Eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead law 
is not the slight and unim- 
portant matter that many have 
concluded, but the great and ur- 
gent business of the year. 

We are informed that the law 
is here to stay. We hope so, but 
we remember the many dry laws 
passed and repealed—and we 
wonder! “But,” the objector re- 
minds us, “it is now in the Con- 
stitution.” Ohio placed a _ no- 
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license plank in her constitution in 1851 and a license 
clause in 1912. Ohio, the mother of Presidents—and 
Presidential candidates—is the only state that declared 
against license in her fundamental law in the first 
great prohibition period, 1850-60, and the only one to 
insert license in the twentieth century. The doors of 
legislation, like the doors of the saloon, swing both 
ways; and it is the part of wisdom to safeguard, with 
every precaution, the laws we now have. We remem- 
ber the time-honored order, “Put none but Americans 
on guard,” and in this time of danger we appeal to the 
voters of America to put none but out-and-out bone-dry 
men on guard. 

There is one party in the field whose platforms have 
never been weather-vanes, and whose policy has always 
been a constructive one. Our doctrines have been the 
political history of the nation, written prophetically. 
There is scarcely a reform of any consequence that has 
been enacted into law in the last forty years, or is now 
nearing its completion, that was not advocated by the 
Prohibition party. The steps of progress that our 
statesmen demanded as justice and predicted as the 
inevitable, were ignored, ridiculed, opposed, and finally 
accepted without credit or quotation mark and we 
blazed the trail for other reforms. 

In this campaign, as in former years, we are abreast 
of the times while others are dragging out the old tar- 
iff joss from the dust of the national garret; and we 
will, if elected, do all in our power to advance the right, 
pull down the wrong and bring in the better day for 
which we all so fervently hope and labor. 

_ Germantown, Ohio 
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A Song of Quiet Hearts 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


Out of the gray-spun shadow, and the taper-glow there steals 

In the hush of the village twilight, the song of a hundred wheels, 

And I see them turning and turning, ‘neath pewter-bright plates a’row, 

While shadowy hands at the casements fling busily to and fro. 

Oh women of hearts unhaunted, oh women with quiet eyes, 
I too would spin in the star-time by the light of my chimney-breast 

Would shut my heart and its crying from the call of the spring-touched skies, 
And still with a low-crooned hearthsong the stir of my wild unrest. 


For oh, the whirr of my turning wheel sings never of home to me! 

"Tis the beating of wide gray sea-gulls’ wings swept in from a crested sea; 

‘Tis the sea-wind’s buffeting brother-hail, the song of the shore-flung surf, 
And the thud of the wild moor-ponies’ hoofs that spurn at the spray-wet turf. 


Over each low-thatched roof-tree of the wry, white-cobbled street, 

There broods like a fragrant shadow the smell of the burning peat, 

And I see the red of the embers, and the black of a reaching crane, 

And the grave, sweet faces of women that pass at the latticed pane. 

Oh women of hearts unhaunted, oh women of mute content, 
I too, would bend by a hearth-side and waken the sleeping fire, 

Would shut my heart and its longing from the lure of its smoke-sweet scent, 
And dim to a fire-lit dreaming the tears of my mad desire. 


For oh, the smell of the burning peat cries never of walls to me! 
‘Tis the far blue thread of a wayside fire, with the moor-wind blowing free, 
Tis the frail faint scent of the beachland mould, and the breath of a brackened 


With never a trail to lead the feet to the gate of a huddled town. 


Out of the dew-drenched twilight where a nesting linnet sings, 

Shoulder the green-aisled hedges grown gnarled with a hundred springs. 

And I see thru each close-clipped archway, the gleam of a kerchief’s snow 

Where the women walk in the gardens while the light of the day burns low. 

Oh women of hearts unhaunted, oh women with path-set feet, 
I too, would walk in a garden, with the tasks of the daytime o’er; 

Would lull my heart and its fevered dreams with the breath of the blossoms sweet 
That grow as a gardener wills them by the side of a cottage door. 


For oh, the scent of my garden dusk breathes never of peace to me! 
Tis the sweet white stars a’blowing on a gipsying hawthorn-tree 

"Tis the sun on the hillside heather, the wind in the upland fern, 

And the heart of a wild pink wander-rose that blossoms beyond the turn. 
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Uncle Sam and His Southern Cousins 





A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Leo S. Rowe 


Director-General of the Pan-American Union 





HE United States, in 

seeking to carry out its 

mission on the American 

continent, has made very 
great strides during the last 
twenty-five years toward closer 
political relations with the re- 
publics of Central and South 
America, 

The natural affiliations of Lat- 
in-America—the natural culture 
currents, the currents of racial 
tradition and the currents of 
commerce and trade—it must be 
remembered, were not with the 
United States but with Eu- 
rope. “Pan-Americanism” there- 
fore represents a movement that 
had to rest on a clear recogni- 
tion of the unity of interests of 
the republics of the American 
continent and of the great 
service which they might per- 
form toward one another by de- 








purpose: the first is thru the de- 
velopment of closer commercial 
ties and the second thru the de- 
velopment of closer cultural ties 
between the peoples of America. 

One of the greatest obstacles 
to the development of such ties 
has been the ignorance that ex- 
ists in the United States with 
reference to the civilization of 
Latin-America, an ignorance far 
deeper than the ignorance of 
Latin-America with reference to 
this country. Study has been 
given in Latin-America to our 
history, our resources and our 
political organizations. We have 
failed to give equal attention to 
the development of Latin-Amer- 
ica and this fact goes a long way 
to explain our timidity in enter- 
ing upon commercial relations on 
a large scale. 

One of the most important 








veloping a unity of policy. The © Kevstone view 
obstacles it encountered were 
numerous. 

While all of Latin-America 
was exceedingly grateful to the 
United States for the promulga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the warning it gave to Europe 
that she could no longer colonize 
or dominate the republics of 
America, nor engage in any movement to overthrow 
American institutions on this continent, yet in the de- 
velopment of that doctrine it came to be looked upon 
by the growing republics of Latin-America as some- 
thing in the nature of a protectorate extended over 
them by the United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine was a warning to Europe, but 
it gave no assurance to the republics of the American 
continent as to the use of the power the United States 
had acquired. The undercurrent of distrust, which de- 
veloped as a natural result of this uncertainty, was 
strengthened by the Mexican war, but a counter-move- 
ment set in toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
due in part to the unselfish policy we had shown with 
reference to the independence of Cuba, and in part to 
a better acquaintance of Latin-American statesmen with 
the policies and the personalities of leaders in the 
United States and, reciprocally, a better acquaintance 
on the part of our statesmen with the leaders of Latin- 
America. 

Up to this point, however, the movement was one 
merely for closer coéperation between the governments 
-—the people of America were still far apart. It has 
been the object of the Pan-American Union, while 
maintaining and strengthening the codperation between 
governments, at the same time to bring about a better 
acquaintance and understanding between the peoples. 

There are two principal methods thru which we can 
work toward the accomplishment of this fundamental 


steps that could be taken in the 
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ties would be the investment of 


the truisms of international 
are stimulated by investment, 
yet the number of American cor- 
porations that have made large financial investments 
in Latin-America is astonishingly small. 

Europeans have given more study than we to the re- 
sources and the opportunities of Latin-America and 
it frequently happens that a European corporation will 
borrow money in the United States for investment in 
Latin-American projects. The American lenders would 
serve a very much better purpose if they made their 
investments in Latin-America direct—and they would 
profit more, for the European investor of American 
capital invariably earns a higher return than is paid 
to those who furnish the money in the first instance. 

One of the most significant movements looking to the 
development of closer cultural ties between this country 
and Latin-America is that being inaugurated by stu- 
dent organizations in South America for the purpose 
of coming in closer contact with students in the United 
States. This movement will result very soon I hope in 
the organization of a Pan-American students’ confer- 
ence that will bring together the men who in a few 
years will be the leaders in various fields of activity in 
their respective countries for the purpose of strength- 
ening the ties between the American nations. 

Students from Central and South America are al- 
ready coming to our colleges and universities in con- 
siderable numbers—and nothing has done so much to 
make Latin-America acquainted with the United States. 
Our own university people should be encouraged not 
only to visit but to study the [Continued on page 60 
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The Discovery of the “Mayflower”. 


By Hamilton Holt 


The Editor of The Independent went to Europe this summer as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Mayflower Council and attended the “Mayflower” Tercentenary celebrations in Holland, where 
the Pilgrims spent eleven years after they left England, and at Plymouth, England, where they 
stopped during their epoch-making voyage to the New World. In a later article he will tell the 
story of these celebrations, each held just three hundred years after the event.itself. Three cen- 
turies ago today the Pilgrims were crossing the ocean in the “Mayflower,” which after years of 
obscurity is now reported to have been discovered in an old barn in Buckinghamshire. Mr. Holt 
investigated this discovery for himself and he presents the full account in the following article 


few Sundays before I embarked for Europe 

on the twenty-fourth of July, I heard Dr. 

Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of the Broadway 

Tabernacle, New York City, preach a sermon 
on the “Mayflower.” I had forgotten, until he empha- 
sized it, that nobody knows what became of the “May- 
flower.” “Was it sold to be split up into kindling wood? 
Or was it allowed to lie out on the sand and gradually 
fall to pieces? Or did a cruel storm wound it, and on 
some black night did it go down to the bottom of the 
sea with not even a star looking on?” These are the 
questions Dr. Jefferson asked. And then he concluded: 
“The ‘Mayflower’ you can neither touch or see, The 
person who owns a piece of Plymouth rock is counted 
among the luckiest of all mortals. The man who could 
say ‘I have a piece of the “Mayflower”’ would be 
ranked among the semi-gods.” 


| 

















Wide World 





With this sermon fresh in my 
memory what was my astonish- 
ment, when I landed in Liverpool 
on August 1, to find that only two 
days previous the almost unbeliev- 
able announcement had been made 
that the “Mayflower” had been dis- 
covered. 

On one of the most silent, beau- 
tiful and leafiest lanes on an up- 
land in Buckinghamshire, not 
twenty miles from London, stands 





It is the hay barn near this old 

Quaker Meeting House at Chal- 

font St. Giles, in Buckingham- 

shire, England, that is supposed 

to be built of the “Mayflower.” 

The property now is owned by 
the Society of Friends 











an old black weather-stained barn. 
The frame of this barn is claimed to be nothing else 
than the timber of the “Mayflower” whose fame in his- 
tory Dr. Jefferson says will only be equalled by the ves- 
sel that carried Columbus to America, the ship which 
brought Paul from Asia to Europe, and the little fish- 
ing boat which carried Jesus and his apostles thru a 
storm on the Sea of Galilee. Of course I determined to 
visit forthwith this antique relic and see with my own 
eyes the living remains of the sturdy vessel which just 
three hundred years ago to a month bore the 102 im- 














The Quaker Meeting House has historical fame whether it is 
proved that its neighboring barn is the “Mayflower” or not. In 
its Quaker burial ground the stone in the foreground at the 
left marks the grave of William Penn 
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Wide World - 

Part of the circumstantial 
evidence that the old 
Quaker barn is actually the 
“Mayflower” lies in the fact 
that this fireplace device in 
the Jordans hostel (the 
Friends’ house to which the 
“Mayflower barn belongs) 
bears the coat-of-arms of 
James I and the date 1618, 
showing that the building 
was put up in the early 
part of the _ seventeenth 
century. There is 

direct evidence in 
carving on the old door to 
the right, which is also in 
the Jordans house. The door 
braces are decorated in a 
floral emblem, possibly a 
mayflower, and it is sug- 
gested that they may have 
belonged originally on the 
cabin door of the “May- 
flower” 














mortal Pilgrims across the ocean to establish on the 
bleak shores of New England a state without a king 
and a church without a bishop. 

It was a bright afid early morning on August 7 when 
our little party of three left the Baker Street station 
at London for Chorley Wood (I warn the printer not 
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to spell it “Charley”). We were bound for what one of 
Thomas Cook’s prospectuses calls the “William Penn 
Country.” For it was in recognition of the sylvan 
charms of this country that Penn called the great state 
which he founded in the New World “Sylvania.” We 
took a carriage at the little railroad station and in five 
minutes were out among the green fields and hedge- 
rows. The farmers were cutting and binding the grain; 
fat cows were grazing in the luscious meadows. It was 
a scene of peace, beauty and plenty such as only Eng- 
land affords. 

Chenies, our first stopping place, is one of the most 
picturesque and untouched of English country villages. 
My outing would have been a marked success if I had 
seen nothing more that day than the ancient parish 
church with its superb chapel-in which remain intact 
the tombs of the successive generations of noblemen 
and their ladies who lie buried there. The ancient 
medieval monuments are still in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation—far better than these in Westminster Ab- 
bey, or any other place I have visited. 

Leaving Chenies we drove for half an hour along the 
pretty country roads that curve over the little hills and 
wind thru the well cultivated valleys, until we arrived 
at Chalfont (Cold fount) St. Giles, famous thruout 
England as containing that “pretty box” where Milton 
made the final corrections to the proof of “Paradise 
Lost,” and where Ellwood, the Quaker poet, suggested 
to him the composition of “Paradise Regained.” I shall 
never forget that tiny thatched-roof, low-ceilinged cot- 
tage, with the pear tree flattened like an ivy plant 
against the brick wall and the clematis and pink and 
white phlox completely filling the little garden up to 
the full bloomed apple tree by the wall. 

After the caretaker had showed us all the relics, we 
took to our carriage and struck out for the open coun- 
try again. We had gone hardly a mile when we descend- 
ed a little hill and there at the bottom, standing back 
from the roadside and sheltered by groups of fine old 
trees, was a severely plain brick building, with tiled 
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This old weather-beaten hay-barn in Buckinghamshire is be- 
lieved to be built of the timbers of the good ship “Mayflower” 


roofs and latticed windows. It was the old Quaker 
Meeting House, where William Penn used to worship 
and beyond whose dooryard rest the remains of Penn, 
his first and second wives, and seven of his nine sons 
and daughters. I have never seen a more simple and 
unpretentious but beautiful spot. The old ivy-clad 
Meeting House, with its roses and pansies at the door, 
dates back to 1688. The memory of many Quaker 
worthies who suffered much for their faith is closely 
connected with this Meeting House and graveyard. The 
interior of the house has a brick floor with plain wood- 
en panels on the side of the walls, and benches on which 
many generations of worshipers sat. An old gate-legged 
table, that once belonged to Penn, is still in the back 
of the room, while a balcony in the rear affords a sep- 
arate place where the women could worship without 
mingling with the men. I noted original letters of 
William Penn framed on the wall and also a copy of 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians. The little diamond 
paned windows, the old-fashioned 










































































Turn this picture of the interior of the barn upside down and 
you can see at once the fact that its framework was formerly 
that of a ship. There is evidence in the iron clamps attached to 
the beams that the framework is that of the “Mayflower.” Addi- 
tional evidence, considerably disputed, is the markings of the 
beam shown at the right, which some experts take for ER HAR, 
part of the name “Mayflower, Harwich.” The supposed HAR 
shows in the center of this photograph 


furniture and the general air of sim- 
plicity gave the room a very staid 
and somber but not unattractive ap- 
pearance. 

After the old caretaker and his 
wife had taken us thru the meeting 
house, we went outdoors, peered 
down in a sort of cellar in the rear 
where Penn used to stable his horse, 
and then walked up a little hill, thru 
a beech grove and across a pasture, 
into a pretty orchard, and there 
passing thru a gate found ourselves 
in the old Jordans hostel, now 
owned by the Society of Friends. 
This hostel was used during the war 
as the quarters of one of the 
Friends’ Ambulance Units. Before 
that it was [Continued on page 61 
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Dynamite or Discussion ? 


By Talcott Williams 


streets, New York City, between the United States 

sub-treasury and the banking office of J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co. (public capital on one side, private on the 
other), is the last word in the policy of violence and “direct 
action.” 

Criminal as is the act, it has the inner and silent sym- 
pathy of a very much larger number of men and women 
than anyone can realize whose life and work has not 
brought him in contact with those who believe that our 
political, property and social system needs to be made over 
radically. Such persons are in the Christian and Jewish 
ministry, in men holding subordinate and ill-paid posts in 
finance and business, in college settlements, in teaching, 
particularly in high schools, colleges and universities, in 
subordinate posts in newspapers, in “social work,” among 
the subordinates in the organizing work of trades unions 
and among those with inherited incomes, small or large, 
who do not have to work or go hungry and who have a far 
stronger appetite for what they consider new ideas as to 
“social reorganization” than for hard work or a share in 
the tasks of the social system which supports them. 

You do not have to go very far. in the classes just sum- 
marized without finding those whose attitude towards the 
Wall Street bomb recognizes the crime, but who, at the 
same time, feel that things must be very bad or even a 
small group would not be moved to such an act. The wick- 
edness of the crime is for such a measure not of the evil 
that is in men, but of the evil that is in our social system. 

Not one, of the many I have met who had this view, pos- 
sessed the aggressive, organizing spirit which leads men 
and women when they see an evil to go to work to rid the 
world of it, at the earliest possible moment. Nor have I 
ever met a man or woman who was fighting some definite 
wrong tooth and nail, alone or in an organization, who had 
any place, room or bent for any sympathy for “violence,” 
dynamite or other, as a political instrument. The one radi- 
cal cure for vague brooding over “the evil and injustice of 
our existing social system” is to attack some one definite 
evil and set it right. Once you step into the ring, fighting 
a real, able-bodied wrong, big or little, and you are cured of 
vague brooding or dubious sympathies with criminal acts 
done in the name of improvement. If a man once has felt 
the grim joy of fighting with the beasts at Ephesus, like 
Paul he will say “henceforth none of these things can 
move me.” 


T= bomb exploded at the corner of Broad and Wall 


BOVE all the teacher, the clergyman, the social worker, 
A the reformer, the “parlor Socialist,” any or all, will find 
that the air clears, the light comes and the trumpet sounds 
when you take the evil next you and fight it. They are all 
about. The battlefield is spread. There is not anyone, man 
or woman, who has not at their door and on their own 
sidewalk some evil or injustice that needs to be knocked 
on the head. The world of wriggling snakes of evil all 
about us does not call for brooding over “the evil and 
injustice of existing society,” but for killing a snake, the 
nearest one. Begin early—high school and college is an ex- 
cellent place to attack the evils about you. You will not be 
liked or popular; but you will be remembered. Keep at it 
as soon as you are out and active life begins. You will be 
amazed at the end of forty years in how many reforms you 
have shared and how many funerals of wrong you have 
joyfully attended. 

The United States Constitution was organized on this 
very principle. The child of revolution and of violence, 
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those who had shared in that very work for the first time 
in human history did all they possibly could to make dis- 
cussion and amendment easy under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Organized violence, the agreement of men to use 
force, they labeled treason and defined it as making war 
on the United States. Any idea could be presented; any 
new plan could be proposed. But violence must not be or- 
ganized, aroused or fomented. Any new ideas or plans 
were made free in peace; but these must not be presented 
so as to breed violence, create disorder or, in war, obstruct 
the armed forces of the United States. 

All things were left open to change by two systems of 
constitutional amendment. Specific evils could be attacked 
by single amendments. If two-thirds of the Senate and 
House voted for the amendment and three quarters of the 
State Legislatures ratified, the specific evil was laid open 
to suppression, without any compensation for any property 
right destroyed. 

Still more, if three-fourths of the State Legislatures 
demanded it, Congress is bound to call a new Constitutional 
Convention. When this met, everything could go into the 
melting pot. In such a convention, all is open to change. 
Any property right can be abolished, without compensation. 
Any institution can be changed. The entire structure of 
our Government can be altered. A change as radical as 
the Soviet could be introduced by such a convention in a 
new constitution and, if approved by the people, would 
go into effect, at once. Any human relation, marriage 
descent, inheritance, the power to make a will and dispose 
of property after death—all these could be swept aside. 
lawfully constitutionally, if the American people so willed, 
without appeal or revolution, so three-fourths of the State 
Legislatures asked when Congress must call a Federal 
Constitutional Convention and a majority of the voters 
ratified the constitution drawn by the convention. 

These sweeping Revolutionary powers were imbedded by 
our fathers in the Federal Constitution. The momentous 
changes already outlined have not come because the Ameri- 
can people did not want them. The will of the people is 
supreme and complete. The path was left open to any 
alteration; but with the path open, the American people 
has refused to tread this path of change, not because of 
any ocult sinister power; but because self-reverence, self- 
knowledge and self-control, which lead life to sovereign 
power, barred the way. 

Dynamite is not only criminal, but silly when the funda- 
mental law has laid the question open to discussion and to 
change. Why prattle and plot of Revolution or violence, 
when all that is needed to bring any change is to persuade 
a majority of the American people that it is wise to take 
the new step. Dynamite is a loud voiced confession that 
the people will otherwise. 

Few are aware of these powers in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. “It is not possible that the American Constitution is 
so radical,” said one of the greatest of our railroad presi- 
dents when a journalist told him of these powers. “Ask 
your counsel, across the table,” said the newspaper man. 
“It is all true,” said the counsel, “though as a lawyer I 
cannot approve giving away so much constitutional law, 
without a fee.” “Why didn’t you ever tell me?” said the 
irritated and alarmed president.” “What is the use,” said 
the counsel, “You and I cannot change the will of the 
American people.” 

Many who read these lines are as ignorant as was this 
railroad president, whose lasting monument is the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal in New York City. Was ever such op- 
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portunity for good laid before the citizenry of a great 
nation as these widespread and constant powers to amend? 

No evil exists which cannot be remedied by peaceful 
discussion. The working memory of a single life is a brief 
span in the life of a nation, but within such a memory, I 
have seen adopted the amendments abolishing slavery, 
liquor and race as a bar to suffrage, introducing woman 
suffrage, electing senators by popular vote, laying every 
income open to any tax. All these within my memory as 
a boy were looked upon as distant, impossible reforms. 

The next forty years will see changes as great and 
results as momentous. What puerile folly is a charge of 
dynamite as argument or weapon, by the side of the 
possibilities of sweeping change for any good and any 
reform present in the Federal Constitution of this indis- 
soluble union of indestructible states? 


The Cut in Tin Lizzies 
If Mr. Ford had thought to make that cut in prices two 
years ago he might be Senator today. 


Weeping and Bleeding Images 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


jth is rapidly slipping back into medievalism, 

both materially and mentally. The revival of racial 

and religious warfare, the dissolution of imperial 
aggregates into numerous petty independencies, the break- 
down of international credit and communication, the re- 
version to primitive forms of trade, industry and morality, 
the imitation of savage styles of music and art, the glorifi- 
cation of physical prowess and brutality, the growing con- 
tempt for science and the recrudescence of superstition, all 
point in the same direction, that is toward the Dark Ages. 
Magic is again in vogue. More books on necromancy are 
oeing published than on chemistry and have a vastly wider 
circulation. The worship of Satan reappears and the Black 
Mass is again celebrated. During the war one of the lead- 
ing writers on Satanism, M. Jules Bois, was sent over to 
this country by the atheistic French government to urge us 
on to the war. Witchcraft is becoming popular and is ap- 
pearing again in the courts. In January, 1920, a case came 
before the correctional tribunal of Bordeaux in which the 
defense was a charge of sorcery. The story, as told at length 


‘in the Mercure de France of August 1 is a curious illustra- 


tion of the prevailing psychology. The affair originated with 
the Weeping Virgin of Bordeaux. In 1907 Marie Mesmin, a 
poor but pious concierge and housekeeper, aged 52, made 
a pilgrimage to Lourdes and brought back one of the ordi- 
nary plaster statuettes sold there of the Virgin of the 
Grotto who in 1858 revealed to a peasant girl the mir- 
aculous spring to which more than half a million invalids 
resort every year. Madame Mesmin set up the image in 
her kitchen and as she said her prayers to it day by day 
she noticed that tears came from its eyes and rolled down 
its cheeks. The priest to whom she reported the miracle 
was not convinced and advised her not to talk about it. 
But nevertheless the news spread and pilgrims came from 
all over France and from foreign lands to witness the 
miracle. As the tears gained repute for the healing of dis- 
eases their flow increased. The cashier of the National In- 
surance Company, presumably a hard-headed business man, 
testified in court that he had collected a small glassful of 
the tears and when a larger glass was brought that was 
repeatedly filled to the brim. A flask of the alleged 
lachrymal fluid was sent to the convent but the skeptical 
mother superior forwarded the sample to a chemist who 
reported: that it was plain water without the salt and 
mucous that characterize human tears. When the image 
was removed to the convent the tears ceased to appear. 
But when another sacred image, a reproduction of the San- 
tissimo Bambrina of Milan, replaced the Weeping Virgin 
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in the kitchen, tears soon gathered in its enameled eyes 
and rolled down its plaster cheeks. One might surmise that 
the humidity of the basement kitchen caused a condensa- 
tion upon the statues, but that would not account for the 
abundant flow of water. 

The unsympathetic owners of the house, annoyed by the 
-throngs of pilgrims, evicted Madame Mesmin and her 
miracle-working image but her devoted adherents installed 
it on an altar in an oratory provided for the purpose. Here 
there was no further flow of tears but the image developed 
another miraculous virtue. It exhaled a perpetual perfume 
that filled the chapel and impregnated with a strange and 
delightful fragrance all articles brought near it. During 
the war pictures and cloths carrying the celestial scent were 
much in demand at the front, and an extensive commerce 
in such pious objects developed under the directorship of a 
Syrian priest who was stranded in France by the war, the 
archimandrite Siboungi, vicar general of the diocese of 
Sidon, doctor of philosophy and theology of Rome. But after 
three years Madame Mesmin quarreled with her director 
and accused him of being in league with the Luciferians 
to torment her. Altho he had gone to Nantes, 300 miles 
away, Madame Mesmin testified that thru her clairvoyant 
power she could see him at night performing the indecent 
rites of the Black Mass with the blood of a frog in the 
chalice and making out of the black cloth of his robe 
silhouettes of the persons he wished to destroy. The canon 
of Bordeaux, who endeayored to relieve her paroxysms by 
repeatedly practicing exorcism by permission of the car- 
dinal archbishop, testified to his belief that she was ob- 
sessed by a demon sent by Saboungi; and that the demon, 
tortured by the holy water thrown in the face of his vic- 
tim, had begged thru her mouth to have the man who sent 
him killed. 


HE feeling spread among the circle of believers that 

Mgr. Saboungi was bringing suffering and death upon 
his enemies by means of his enchantments, and four men 
from Bordeaux, realizing that they could get no aid from an 
infidel government, determined to put a stop to his evil 
practices by direct action. So they went to Nantes and bind- 
ing the priest to his bed, gave him a thrashing with a dog- 
whip and a rubber tube. There seems something anachronis- 
tic about flogging a man for witchcraft with an automobile 
tire. They searched his room for evidences of sorcery but 
found nothing suspicious except a skull—not a skeleton— 
in the closet. 

The archimandrite brought suit against his assailants 
who in defense produced witnesses to prove the injuries 
inflicted by Siboungi’s “sendings” as well as the expert 
evidence of Dr. Rochas, who in a well-known book on “The 
Exteriorization of Sensibility” had adduced experiments to 
show that sticking pins into a waxen image of a person 
would produce similar wounds on the individual himself. 
In spite of this the court decided that the four men from 
Bordeaux were guilty of unprovoked assault and sent them 
to prison for three months. But the verdict is so cautiously 
worded as to leave undetermined the witchcraft issue. On 
this point the court held: 

That in the actual state of science it is not certain that the 
injuries of which Marie Mesmin complains were caused by the 
malefications of the Abbé Saboungi and that her life was in 
danger ; 

That on the other hand it is not certain that the means em- 


ployed by the accused were of a nature to put a stop to the 
suffering that she felt. 


We do not therefore have in the Bordeaux case a judicial 
decision in validation of the reality of witchcraft but the 
respectful hearing given to it and the non-committal ver- 
dict lead us to expect this will come in the future. 

Many similar signs and wonders were reported in France 
during the war, but Ireland seems likely to take the lead 
in this renaissance of the miraculous, for Tipperary boasts 
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Wide World 

Touching one of the “bleeding” statues to the 
eyes of the blind is said to restore sight. 
Even a rosary held before the statues acquires 
a special blessing from their supposedly miracu- 
lous healing power. At the right is part of the 
crowd waiting outside the Dwan shop to see 

the statues bleed 


Central News 


Thirty thousand is the 
daily average of visitors 
to the Tipperary 
statues. Two rows at 
a time the pilgrims 
kneel to pray before 
the statues, and many 
of them on rising an- 
nounce that the ills 
of which they asked 
to be cured have disap- 
peared. There is a pile 
of crutches outside the 
yard left by lame peo- 
ple who were able to 
discard them after their 
prayer 
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Wide World 


Pilgrims by the thousands, the 
blind, the lame, and the halt, are 
thronging from all over Ireland 
and from more distant parts of 
Europe to see the announced 
miracle of the bleeding statues in 
the house of Thomas Dwan in 
Templemore, Tipperary. These 
four statues—the Virgin Mary 
with the Child Jesus, the Crucifix- 
ion, the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Joseph—are reported to have been 
made the medium of a miracle in 
which blood dropped from the 
eyes of the images. An American 
priest, Father Byrne, of Beresford. 
South Dakota, has testified to hav- 
ing seen the statues shed drops of 
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of not one but several marvelous statues and they exude 
not water but blood. 

The Reverend Father Byrne, of Beresford, South Dakota, 
who has just visited the scene of these manifestations, is 
reported by the New York papers as saying: 

The place where all these miracles have been performed is in 
a bedroom of a small thatched cottage, where the Blessed Virgin 
appeared to James Welch, a poor boy seventeen years old, on 
July 2 and told him to dig a small round hole in the earthen 
floor of his sleeping room, which would become a well for healing 
the sick, the lame and the blind. He told me that the Holy 
Mother had appeared to him in visions several times during 
June, but he had been afraid to mention it until he was con- 
vinced that it was his duty to do so after making the well. 
When he had made the hole, about the size of a small washing 
basin, he said the Blessed Virgin passed her hand around the 


rim and the water began to flow, and it has been kept filled 
ever since. . 


The next demonstration was on August 14, when the statues 
in his room began to bleed. I saw blood coming from the mouth 
of the statue of the Holy. Mother and blood from the eyes of 
the statue of the Saviour. When I was at Templemore pilgrims 
were arriving there at the rate of 30,000 a day from all parts 
of Great Britain. I saw an Irish soldier who had his leg 
withered away to the bone from a wound received in the war 
walk away from the cottage after having the limb anointed with 
the blessed water. The lad, James Welch, followed him and 
advised him not to throw away his iron plate for three days. 

Outside of the cottage there are piles of crutches left by pil- 
grims who have had the use of their limbs restored to them. 
Blind people who had to be led to the shrine walked away 
without assistance, as their sight had been restored. The small 
well will never be empty, as it was blessed by the Holy Mother 
and the water will flow forever. 

It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, but we can hear of 
healings almost as wonderful in our own neighborhood. 

These things are not important in themselves but are of 
great interest as signs of the times. It does not matter 
much whether the narrations are true or false or rather 
what may be the truth about them. The significant thing 
about them is that they are so widely and readily accepted. 
At the close of the nineteenth century the view was com- 
monly expressed that all such things as astrology, magic, 
witchcraft, demonology and divination were exploded 
myths. Now the medieval mind is again in the ascendant. 
Medieval costumes and customs are being revived and 
medieval institutions, like the gild system and village 
commune, are being advocated. Marvelous incidents which 
a few years ago would not have been accepted on any 
amount of evidence are now accepted on no evidence at all. 
The public mind is shifting from a narrow and dogmatic 
skepticism to an uncritical and boundless credulity. Even 
where the ecclesiastical authorities, as at Bordeaux, en- 
deavor to nip in the bud a nascent sensation the popular 
demand for wonders proves irresistible. The Catholic 
Church opposes modern spiritualism as strenuously as it 
opposed medieval witchcraft, but even its own adherents 
sometimes succumb to the wiles of the Ouija board. Church 
and state are alike powerless to oppose such a general 
movement and science offers little opposition. In fact some 
of the most prominent men of science are now relating per- 
sonal experiences more amazing than the legends of the 
middle ages. 


The League and Ireland 

ENATOR Harding recently said that “American ad- 

vocates of Irish independence bitterly opposed the 
League as proposed, because it not only closed the door to 
Ireland but committed us to force to maintain territorial 
integrity as it exists today.” The Senator is right in sup- 
posing that some Irish sympathizers have taken this po- 
sition. But we trust that the Senator himself does not hold 
that opinion, for it would indicate that he had not read 
the Covenant of the League, which undertakes to guarantee 
territorial integrity only as against external aggression. 
Now .if Irish “aggression” against England is external— 
& war between sovereign states—then Irish independence 
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is already a recognized fact and it is hard to see what the 
fighting in Ireland is about. If, on the other hand, Irish 
independence has not been diplomatically recognized by 
England and the other League Powers then there is no 
external aggression on the part of Ireland, but simply an 
internal revolutionary movement with which, as a domestic 
concern of the British Empire, the League has nothing 
whatever to do. 


Government by Bullying 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


AVE the American people become tired of liberty? 
H Have they had enough of the freedom of adult and 

normally sane men and women to worship God in 
their own way which Pilgrims and Puritans came to New 
England to establish and which Huguenots and Seotchmen, 
Swedes and Palatinate Germans came later to enjoy? Are 
we weary of those local and communal liberties that were 
asserted and fostered in the town meetings of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut and in the southern commonwealths, 
and of those individual liberties that were begotten of the 
self-reliant life of the western frontiers? Do we now 
despise all of those political principles that were set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, for which the War of 
Independence was fought, and which were formulated in 
the earlier amendments of the Federal Constitution; or 
have we only forgotten and become indifferent to them? 

My own impression and my fear is that the facts are 
worse than these questions presume. The American has 
always been addicted to minding his neighbor’s business. 
Brought up in New England, and knowing well its folk-lore 
and traditions, but a sojourner in later years in various 
other parts, and having had good opportunities to see 
much of the West and the South, I am convinced that this 
propensity is both the most characteristic and the worst 
American vice, and that from the earliest days it has been 
the most serious menace to the ideals and the institu- 
tions in which, in our nobler moments, we take just pride. 
It was this unworthy propensity that made possible the 
shocking witchcraft craze in Massachusetts, and that, thru- 
out our history, has made possible a collective lawlessness 
that has too often disgraced us, not only by the horrible 
brutalities of lynching but also by a thousand less gruesome 
attacks upon individuals, sectarian groups, economic ex- 
perimenters, and even harmless dissenters from prevail- 
ing conventions and customs. We have thrown off the power 
of monarchs to regulate our lives only to create a more 
intolerant power of majorities to standardize us and of ag- 
gressive minorities to drive us this way and that by or- 
ganized bullying. This power we use to raise our stand- 
ards of conduct and to improve our neighbor’s habits, ac- 
cording to our own conceptions of what his habits ought 
to be, and with precious little regard to his own convictions 
on the subject. 

Of late this vicious propensity has shown a tendency to 
become fanatical and to get out of hand. War always fos- 
ters and strengthens it, because in war it is always neces- 
sary to maintain unity of purpose and momentum of drive 
at any sacrifice of individual liberty. New and highly coer- 
cive methods of achieving these results were developed 
during our participation in the European war, and they 
have left an evil heritage of direct action for ends al- 
leged to be good, the practice of which, however, will in- 
fallibly give aid and comfort to social revolutionaries, and 
Bolshevik minds of every persuasion. It is alleged, and I 
think not denied in responsible quarters, that the methods 
of “the drive’ were somewhat too freely used in putting 
thru both the eighteenth and nineteenth amendments. 

What well meaning people who resort to these methods 
to promote good ends always forget is, that when the 
methods have once been accepted as matters of course and 
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are generally employed, society has no effective protection 
against their employment for evil ends by any gang of des- 
peradoes sufficiently clever and determined. The state of 
affairs in Russia today is the logical culmination of bully- 
ing methods begun for good ends and inevitably perverted 
to bad ones. 

A similar observation applies to the practice of trying to 


accomplish thru the coercive methods of law (and worst 


of all by constitutional amendment) ends that in the 
nature of the facts can be attained only thru changes in 
the ideas, the daily habits and the slow upbuilding of self- 
control of man himself. The well intentioned men and 
women who try to reform morals by law and administra- 
tion because they have become impatient with the slow 
processes of religion, education and natural selection, for- 
get that every new piece of legislation creates a new com- 
pany, regiment or army of office holding parasites for tax- 
payers to support, a new mob of crooks to provide (for a 
price) ways and opportunities to beat the law and a new 
indifference to law itself and even a contempt for it when 
experience proves that it cannot be honestly and effective- 
ly enforced. It is because I am so strongly convinced that 
these are true observations of fact that I am obliged to 
dissent from that belief in the expediency of the eighteenth 
amendment which has so often been expressed by some of 
my honored associates on the editorial staff of The In- 
dependent. I expect to see this amendment discredited. We 
shall shut our eyes to the facts (or lie about them), pro- 
fessing a virtue that we cannot and do not possess. Having 
“driven” thru the amendment we shall live up to it by 
hypocrisy. 


They Had to Draft Millerand 


ELL, our country escapes at least one difficulty that 
the French have. It is not hard to induce prominent 
men to accept the Presidency. 


Sovietism 

R. Hughes performed another service to the nation 

when he found the perfect word to stigmatize the 
conduct of the New York Assembly in excluding Socialist 
members. He said rightly that this was “sovietism”; for it 
is of the very essence of Bolshevist rule never to accept a 
verdict at the polls if it goes against you, but to maintain 
the ascendancy of your party by any form of fraud or vio- 
lence which may be convenient. 


Machine Shock 


HERE is some hope that the lessons learned in the 

stern school of war may be applied to the problems of 
peace. The casualty list of our shops and mines is longer 
than that of the army. More people are killed’'and wounded 
on streets and railroad tracks than in the trenches. And 
there is no armistice in the accidents of daily life. 

It was found in the army that some of the most serious 
cases of injury were not physiological but psychological; 
“shell shock” they were called, tho in many instances they 
were not caused by shell or shock. They were neurasthenic 
disturbances, caused by monotony, anxiety, strain, fear or 
suppressed emotion. Their symptoms were capricious and 
unreliable. Their cure was slow and difficult. The most suc- 
cessful method of treatment has been to restore steadiness 
and self-confidence by setting the patient at some absorb- 
ing industry. 

But now that the attention of physicians has been di- 
rected toward “shell shock” so-called they find it more 
common in everyday life than was formerly suspected. 
Professor Collis in a paper on “The Psychology of Indus- 
trial Convalescence” read before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, said that: 


The strain of industrial life in peace time is just as productive 
of neurasthenia as the conditions of active military service. 
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Indeed industrial neurasthenia plays‘an important part in every 
illness that befalls a worker, whether due to accident or disease. 


Professor Collis suggests that the remedy is “a hair of 
the dog that did the biting.” That is, he would use indus- 
try as a therapeutic agent and have the convalescent work- 
ingmen set at some part time employment under the ad- 
vice of experts in vocational psychology so that they could 
regain self-reliance thru self-support. But better than the 
cure of the victims of our industrial system are the meas- 
ures now being taken to relieve the monotony and strain of 
machine tending that causes so many cases of nervous 
breakdown and erratic action. 


Can a Nation Be Moral? 
By Shailer Mathews 


DO not mean “Can the citizens of a nation be moral?” 
| That goes without saying. The real difficulty comes 

when one considers a nation as a whole. Can it have 
a morality and can it be judged as individuals are judged? 
Or is it above—or below—moral restraints? : 

Current discussions of the League of Nations too often 
neglect this issue. One speaker seems to ignore and another 
to assume it. As a matter of fact it is the “previous ques- 
tion” in the whole discussion. Do we or don’t we want the 
United States as a nation to act as a moral being? 

Nations generally have not so acted. They have reverted 
to the methods of pre-humans. They have fought and the 
stronger has enforced his will on the weaker—provided he 
chose to let the weaker survive. But brutality however be- 
dizened is not morality. It remains brutality. 

One difficulty has always faced patriots who believed in 
a nation-morality. There has been no social group of which 
individual nations are members and within which customs 
could lay a foundation for genuine moral action. For mor- 
ality is the outgrowth of group life. Men began to be moral 
when they began to organize ways in which they could live 
together. They had either to do that or live in terror of 
each other. 

When tribes and nations began they too lived as un- 
civilized men. They fought each other relentlessly. Grad- 
ually they learned better and devised makeshifts for true 
morality. They made alliances and drew up treaties. Inti- 
mations of moral sanction began to be felt. But treaties 
were kept about in proportion to the desire not to fight. 

The process went a bit further when men began to speak 
of international law. As everybody ought to know, such law 
is a sort of morality in the nebulous state. It furnishes no 
sanction beyond self-respect and a regard for reputation 
among nations. But it marks a new and significant inter- 
pretation of the bases upon which national life is to rest. 
It is a long way from savagery to a Hague Tribunal. 

From this point of view a League of Nations has more 
than mere political meaning. To propose such a League is 
to propose taking a new step in moral evolution. For such 
a League will be the social group within which a morality 
of nations can develop. When we see this we shall see that 
more than party-policy is at stake. We are hesitating at 
the threshold of a new region of morality. Some day men 
will be intelligent enough to enter this Promised Land and 
nations will find themselves moral persons. 


What Can We Do? 


HE American Government has protested to Japan 

against her military occupation of the northern half 
of the island of Saghalien contrary to the Peace of Ports- 
mouth. But the Japanese paper, Yorodzu, replies: ‘“North- 
ern Saghalien is not American territory and the United 
States is not a member of the League of Nations, there- 
fore what need is there for Japan defending her action to 
America?” 

Is this retort pertinent or impertinent? 
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Landon Evening News 

LISTENING IN 
A British cartoon of congratula- 
tion on the news that prices have 
begun to fall in the United States 
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Knott in Dallas News 
TACKLED FOR A SLIGHT LOSS 
No wonder the crowd cheers wildly at the 
prospect that this season means the fall 
of the cost of living 

















Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 

THE FORD LEADS THE WAY 
Fine! But it isn’t every vehicle that 
can make as short a turn as a Henry! 
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London Daily Ezprese 
TODAY’S GREAT HANDICAP 

And most of us are forced to place all our 
money on the third horse! 





















Harding in Brooklyn Daily Hagle 
BUT “IT’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL” 
Twenty per cent looks like a lot when 
you’re at the top, but after all it’s a long 
way from the starting point of “Reason- 
able Basis.” And the path down has its 
dangers 











Stinson in Dayton Daily News 
CHEER UP! 
The wave can’t stand up forever 











Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
BEWARE OF THE DOG! 


Thomas in Detroit News 
Right: A SAD SURPRISE 
We once thought they were 
Siamese twins 
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The New French President 


AUL Deschanel, who became president of the French 

Republic on January 17 when Poincaré’s term ex- 
pired, became gradually incapacitated to perform the 
duties of his office because of a nervous breakdown which 
showed itself in morbid aversion to responsibility and 
fear of assassination. Upon his resignation the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies met at Versailles and elected to the 
presidency Premier Millerand. He received 695 votes out 
of a possible total of 892. There was no rival candidate of 
importance. The United Socialists cast their sixty-nine votes 
for Gustave Delory, deputy from Lille, but this was merely 
a formal demonstration of their disapproval of Millerand’s 
anti-Soviet policy. There were a few scattering votes; 
the rest were blank. There had been a considerable fac- 
tion opposed to Millerand because of his avowed intention 
to make the presidency a real power instead of a rubber 
stamp, but these opponents were won over by his promise 
to postpone radical changes in the constitution to a less 
critical time. 

Ordinarily a month is allowed between the election of 
a president and his installation in the Elysée Palace, but 
in this case, on account of the accumulation of business 
that Poincaré was too ill to attend to, the new president 
entered upon the duties of his office within ten minutes 
after his election. He wrote his inaugural address while 
the senators and deputies were filing thru the tribune to 
deposit their ballots in the urn. 

In this address he declared his determination to carry 
out completely the Treaty of Versailles. He expressed con- 
fidence in the progress of the League of Nations and point- 
ed out the necessity of its being supported by force. He 
forecast his constitutional policy in the following words: 

Universal suffrage is the master and its will is expressed by 
elected representatives. In order that it be executed and respected 
there is a need of free executive power under the control of 
parliament and an independent judiciary. 

Confusion of authority always leads to tyranny. You must 
choose the time you deem best in consultation with the Govern- 


ment to bring about prudently the required modification of the 
constitution. 


Millerand’s Career 


HE fact that Alexandre Millerand secured for the 
presidency practically all of the votes of the French 
parliament except those of the extreme Socialists is curi- 
ous, considering that he began his parliamentary career 
as an extreme Socialist. He came of revolutionary stock 
for his father, Etienne Millerand, took part in the Com- 


mune of 1871 and was shot for it by order of General Gal-° 


liffet. Alexandre is pure Parisian by birth and breeding. 
He was born in the heart of Paris, Montmartre, in 1859, 
and was educated at the Lycées of Henri IV and Michelet. 
After being admitted to the bar his first case of public im- 
portance was the defense of the agitators of the Decaze- 
ville -strike of 1883. Clemenceau then made Millerand 
editor of his paper, La Justice, and in 1883 he aided 
Clemenceau in the attack upon President Grévy that forced 
him to resign. Like Clemenceau, Millerand rose to the 
premiership by means of the press. As editor of La Petite 
Republique and later of La Lanterne he took an active 
part in exposing the Panama scandals and the Dreyfus 
conspiracy. This involved him in two duels, one with pis- 
tols and the other with swords. One day in the hight of 
52 








the Dreyfus fight the irate wife of a deputy whom Miller- 
and had attacked walked into the office of La Lanterne 
and shot M. Olivier, the assistant editor, on the assump- 
tion that the man at the desk must be the editor-in-chief. 

But gradually Millerand became more interested in the 
carrying out of practical reforms in labor conditions than 
in the continuance of the class war and in 1899, when the 
republic seemed likely to be overthrown by the monarchical 
and reactionary elements, he consented to take the port- 
folio of Commerce in the “Cabinet of Republican De- 
fense” formed by Waldeck-Rousseau. This involved break- 
ing with his comrades, for it is one of the rules of the So- 
cialists that no member of the party shall take any post in 
a bourgeois administration. So the party voted his expul- 
sion, altho the greatest of its leaders, Jean Jaurés, urged 
his retention. In this cabinet he found himself the col- 
league of General Galliffet, Minister of War. 

Millerand further incurred the enmity of all his former 
radical associates in taking strong measures for the main- 
tenance of public order in the great railroad strike of 1910. 
He was then Minister of Public Works, Posts and Tele- 
graphs and in the same cabinet were two other Socialists 
or ex-Socialists, Viviani as Minister of Labor and Briand 
as Premier and Minister of the Interior. The strike broke 
out on the northern railroads, that is those leading toward 
the German frontier, and the Government took the ground 
that the stoppage of transportation and the destruction of 
railroad property put the nation in peril of foreign inva- 
sion. Accordingly the three ministers adopted the unprece- 
dented course of calling the strikers to the colors and then 
setting them as soldiers at their old work of running the 
railroads, not with the increase of wages they demanded 
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but with no wages at all. Refusal to obey orders under such 
circumstances was of course mutiny and punishable by 
death. Under this pressure the strike collapsed and the ac- 
tion of the Government was sustained on account of the 
general recognition of the extreme danger of the crisis. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
Viviani was premier and when he organized his coalition 
cabinet of all parties for national defense Millerand was 
called to take charge’ of the Ministry of War. Here he be- 
came unpopular because of his refusal to allow the parlia- 
mentarians to interfere with the field operations or to ad- 
mit them to ad- 
vance knowledge 
of the plans of 
campaign. Ac- 
cordingly on the 
reorganization of 
the ministry in 
October, 1915, he 
was left out. 
When Alsace- 
Lorraine was re- 
covered in 1919 
he was appointed 
its first governor 
and on Clemen- 
ceau’s resigna- 
tion he became 
premier. 

In this position 
as in all others 
he distinguished 
himself by firm- 
ness and _  inde- 
fatigability. He 
acted on his own 
responsibility and 
did not hesitate to thwart the plans of his chief 
ally, England. He sent African troops to occupy the 
German city of Frankfort without the knowledge and in 
opposition to the wishes of Lloyd George. When Prince 
Feisal, a protegé of the British, set himself up as King of 
Syria, Millerand sent French forces to Damascus and 
drove him out. He refused absolutely to recognize the Soviet 
government and declined to participate in the conference 
for the restoration of trade relations with Russia that 
Lloyd George had called in London. While the British 
premier was advising the Poles to accept the Soviet terms 
of peace the French premier urged and aided them to con- 
tinue at war and he recognized Baron Wrangel’s South 
Russian government, while the British Government re- 
pudiated his offensive against the Bolsheviki. Millerand 
at first refused the proffer of the presidency because he 
did not want to relinquish his power in this critical period 
and when later he withdrew his refusal he made it plain 
that he intended to exercize his constitutional right to nego- 
tiate treaties altho previous presidents have left that to 
their premiers. 





© Keystone View 
AN ENDOWED STATESMAN 


Georges Leygues, who succeeds Millerand 
as Premier of the French Republic, is not 
subject to the temptation to which some 
politicians succumb of taking bribes or 
sacrificing their principles for position. A 
Parisian merchant left him a fortune of 
$3,000,000 that he might be financially 
independent for life 


The New French Premier 


RESIDENT Millerand selected for his successor 

at the head of the cabinet Georges Leygues, who also 
takes the foreign portfolio. Leygues is a year older than 
Millerand, having been born at Villeneuve-sur-Lot in 1858. 
At the age of twenty-five he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies for his home district and has represented 
that department ever since. He has had a seat in seven 
cabinets, usually in the ministry of education, where he has 
effected important reforms in secondary education. He 
entered with Millerand into the famous “Cabinet of Re- 
publican Defense” that was formed in 1899. 
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In 1917, when again the safety of the country was im- 
perilled by internal intrigue, this time in conjunction with 
foreign invasion, and Clemenceau, “the Tiger,” undertook 
the formation of a coalition cabinet of such efficiency as to 
carry the war thru to victory, he called Leygues to take 
charge of the Marine. In this position he had to supervise 
the plans for circumventing the U-boats and to arrange 
for the reception of the American transports. He favored 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. at the ports and asked to have 
it extended to the French seamen. He married his daughter, 
Jeanne Leygues, to Paul Rockwell, an Atlanta newspaper 
man who had volunteered for service in the French Foreign 
Legion. 

M. Leygues is perhaps the only endowed statesman in 
the world. M. Chauchard, the proprietor of the well known 
Paris department store, Magazines du Louvre, was so 
pleased at receiving. the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honor that he bequeathed to Leygues a fortune of $3,000,- 
000. 

In assuming the office of Premier he has declared his 
intention to carry out the policies of his predecessor, which 
he specified as follows: 

Regarding internal affairs, to defend our liberties and laws, 
to strengthen and improve our republican institutions, accom- 
plish the social reforms awaited by our democracy and to pay 
to our valiant wounded and to the families of our glorious dead 
the sacred debt we have contracted toward them. Regarding for- 
eign affairs, to exact a strict application of treaties, not to permit 
the limitation of any of our rights, make of the League of Nations 
a living, powerful organism to end the era of great wars, and . 
to constitute the army and navy as a part of our policy to 


maintain our prestige at the hight to which it has been lifted 
by our victory. 


Soviet Peace Terms 


HEN a peace conference was arranged in August 

between the Polish and Russian Governments the 
Bolsheviki insisted that it be held on the frontier and in- 
side their own territory, instead of in neutral territory, as 
desired by the Poles. Accordingly the envoys of the two 
countries met first at Minsk. But in the meantime the 
rapid advance of the Polish armies and the rout of the 
Bolsheviki had so altered the situation and stiffened up 
the backbone of the Poles that they flatly refused all but 
one of the fifteen points of the Soviet peace terms and 
insisted upon the transfer of the conference to Riga, the 
chief city in the now independent republic of Latvia. 

So the next meeting of the peace delegations was in the 
historic Hall of the Blackheads, which in the palmy days 
of the Hanseatic League was a bachelors’ club with St. 
Maurice the Moor as their patron saint. The Soviet dele- 
gates raised the question of the propriety of the presence 
of an American destroyer in the harbor since the United 
States is at war with Soviet Russia, but the Latvian Gov- 
ernment explained that the American vessels were like the 
British, merely sharing the hospitality of this neutral port. 
The American Commissioner to the Baltic States. Captain 
Young, and the American military attaché, Colonel Holli- 
day, attended the opening session of the peace conference 
at the invitation of the Latvian Government and shared a 
box with the French, Italian and German representatives. 
The head of the Soviet delegation, Joffé, rode up to the hall 
in the Czar’s limousine while the head of the Polish dele- 
gation, Dombski, was content with a dilapidated one-horse 
carriage. 

When Joffé made his opening address it became evident 
that he recognized the reversal of Russian fortunes, for 
he announced his intention of withdrawing the proposals to 
which the Poles had chiefly objected at Minsk. These were 
the demand for the reduction of the Polish army, the 
turning over of arms to a workmen’s militia and the con- 
trol of a railroad connecting Soviet Russia with East 
Prussia and passing thru Polish territory. Joffé accused 
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the entente of driving the Poles into a winter campaign 
with the purpose of destroying both Poland and Russia. In 
order to prevent this he said the Soviet Government would 
hold out liberal terms for an armistice to be concluded by 
October 5. He offered the Poles a boundary line east of that 
allowed them by the Supreme Council on December 3, 
1919. This would give Poland more territory on condition 
the inhabitants voted to join Poland rather than Russia. 
The question of eastern Galicia would likewise be settled 
by a plebiscite. The arrangements for holding this referen- 
dum could be settled after the armistice had been concluded. 
Poland is asked to recognize the independence of Ukrainia, 
Lithuania and White Russia. 

The Polish terms for an armistice as presented by Domb- 
ski include mutual amnesty, exchange of prisoners, guar- 
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What good does it do to disarm Germany along her western 
border if she is to be given arms in the east? When the Russian 
Cossacks made camp at Arys, East Prussia, after Poland had 
shown too much fight, they turned over to the Germans their 
rifles as well as a number of British and French machine guns 


antees against attack, no war indemnities, and delimita- 
tion of disputed territories, not in a spirit of historical re- 
venge, but on a basis of the just conciliation of vital in- 
terests of both parties and of the democratic determina- 
tion of nationality. 

But while these discussions are going on in the Black- 
heads’ Hall the Polish and Russian armies are keeeping 
up the fighting in the field, with the advantage still in 
favor of the Poles. They have captured Grodno, which is 
beyond their boundary as prescribed by the Supreme 
Council. 


Settling the Italian Strike 


N most cases the workmen have confirmed the com- 

promize arranged between the General Confederation 
of Labor and the Italian Government. According to this 
agreement the strikers were promised an increase of wages 
of eighty cents a day on condition of evacuating the plants 
they had seized and Premier Giolitti promised to put some 
measure thru parliament by which the employees were to 
have an actual share in the control of the establishments 
in which they work. The referendum of the Metallurgic 
Union gave 132,000 votes for and 45,000 against the ac- 
ceptance of the agreement. The machine shops in Milan 
and in most other cities have been peaceably returned to 
their owners. The red flag of the soviet has been hauled 
down and the Italian flag raised. But the anarchists and 
syndicalists are furious at having to relinquish an ad- 
vantage that they hoped would lead to a complete revolu- 
tion and they have wherever possible instigated resistance 
and incited violence. At Turin they took advantage of the 
funeral of two workmen to start an attack on the armory 
of the Royal Guards. This developed into a pitched battle 
in the main streets of the city where the strikers fought 
with hand grenades and the troops fired from motor 
lorries. Seven deaths are reported in Turin. 

When the Senate met in Rome the Government was 
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severely criticized for its supineness in allowing the 
strikers to confiscate the factories, organize their own 
armed forces, establish their own tribunals, and otherwise 
exert illegal authority over the community. Senator Tanari 
said: 

Those who opposed the war are the same who today are try- 
ing to drag the country into civil war. In the province of Bologna 
alone in the last few months there have been 200 cases of incen- 
diarism, and likewise disorders, persecutions and boycotts, witb 
the loss of 50,000 tons of fodder and 60,000 tons of wheat. 


This is a hit at Premier Giolitti, who in 1915 tried to 
prevent Italy from entering the war. 

Ex-Premier Orlando on the other hand supports the 
policy of the present government. He argues. that produc- 
tion is a partnership in which one side contributes labor 
and the other side capital. This, he thinks, gives both par- 
ties the right to share in the control of the establishment. 

The Giolitti Government is in serious difficulty over the 
food question. In order to keep bread down to a reasonable 
cost the Government has been buying wheat abroad 
and selling it below cost in Italy. But this involves an 
annual loss of 6,000,000,000 lire (normally $1,200,000,000), 
and the Government is constantly running deeper into 
debt. Senator Pellerino called attention to the fact that 
while the Italian workmen claim that they cannot afford to 
pay the cost price of bread they are wasting 5,000,000,000 
lire a year on wine. Fremier Giolitti proposes to take the 
bounty off bread and put an equivalent tax on wine. 


Raids and Reprisals 


HE struggle between the Sinn Fein and the military is 

becoming more violent and unruly. Neither party keeps 
to fair fighting and the restrictions of civilized warfare are 
disregarded. Assassination and incendiarism are the weap- 
ons employed and on both sides it is a war of armed men 
against unarmed men and of many against one. The mur- 
der of constables and the burning of barracks by the Sinn 
Feiners are now followed by reckless reprisals by the 
British troops and the police auxiliaries commonly called 
the “Black and Tans” who shoot up a town in Wild West 
fashion. 

A typical instance of this guerilla warfare occurred in 
County Meath, where the Sinn Feiners carried out a suc- 
cessful gun raid on the village of Trim. On Sunday morn- 
ing the telegraph and telephone wires were cut and all the 
roads leading to the village were blocked by felling trees 
across them. Then a band of a hundred men, armed and 
masked, appeared and stormed the police barracks. This is 
a two-story building surrounded by a high wall. But the 
garrison numbered only ten, of whom five were at mass. 
The head constable was shot and the other four surren- 
dered. When the rest returned from church they too were 
held up. The raiders then burned down the barracks after 
carrying away in their motors a thousand rounds of am- 
munition together with rifles, bombs and Verey lights. 

In the afternoon when the young men were as usual 
hurling on the village green a detachment of Scotch troops 
appeared in motor lorries and fired upon them, killing two. 
The priests intervened and the mayor promised to keep the 
people off the streets, so the soldiers left. But during the 
night three lorries of the Black and Tan police invaded the 
village and attacked the houses supposed to contain Sinn 
Fein sympathizers with machine guns and bombs. Gasoline 
was commandeered and used for setting fire to the houses 
and shops. The town hall and nearly every building on the 
main street were burned down. Men, women and children 
fled to the fields in their night clothes with such belongings 
as they could catch up. In some cases the cottagers were 
given time to get their furniture into the street. 

In County Clare a police lorry passing along a country 
road near Lahinch at night was ambushed by a band of a 
hundred Sinn Feiners. Six constables were killed and sev- 
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eral of their assailants. In reprisal for this Lahinch, En- 
nistymon, Milltown and Malbay were raided by uniformed 
men. Houses and hayricks were burned and several of the 
inhabitants killed. ; 

In Belfast four constables patroling the streets in the 
Catholic quarter on the night of September 25 were shot. 
One of them was killed and two were wounded. The other 


ran away. The Unionists took prompt revenge. Parties of 


masked men visited the homes of three well known Sinn 
Feiners, called them from their beds and shot them dead, 
in the presence of their families. 

The largest shop in Cork was blown open by explosives, 
supposed to be a bomb, that shook the city to its circum- 
ference. 

Mayor MacSwiney is still alive on the forty-eighth day 
of his self-imposed fast in Brixton prison. Archbishop 
Mannix called it “a veritable miracle” but some suspect 
that he is being secretly fed either by the Government 


physicians or his family and friends who have free access 
to him. 


Prohibition in Scotland 


HOT campaign against “hot Scotch” is being carried 

on in Scotland and in November it is expected that 
a large part of the country will go under a no-license 
régime. The temperance movement in Scotland began about 
thirty years ago and in 1913 a local option act was passed 
thru Parliament. But operation was postponed for seven 
years so as to give the liquor men a fair chance to get out 
of the business if they thought there was any danger of 
their being closed up. But most of them did not take the 
matter seriously until now when they perceive that their 
craft is in danger. 

The law provides that 10 per cent of the registered 
voters in every polling district may, by filing petitions dur- 
ing the month of September, demand a ballot on the sub- 
ject. The ballot provides for three options: (1) No change, 
(2) Reduction of licenses by 25 per cent, (3) No license. 
The first or second may be carried by a simple majority, 
but for “no-license” a majority of 55 per cent of those vot- 
ing and comprising at least 35 per cent of the registered 
voters is required. 

Scotland is divided into 1300 such voting areas. In the 
country districts they are the parishes; in boroughs of 
less than 25,000 inhabitants the borough, and in cities the 
municipal wards. There are to start with 250 dry areas. 
Glasgow is divided into thirty-seven precincts and it is ex- 
pected that from five to eight of them will vote no license. 

A house-to-house canvass is now being made thruout the 
country and it is expected that the 10 per cent of signatures 
necessary to secure a vote on the question will be secured 
in almost all of the thousand precincts. The various tem- 
perance forces are organized under the National Citizens’ 
Council of Glasgow with Colonel Kyle of the Highland 
Light Infantry in charge of its field campaign. In order to 
avoid prejudice the Council has refused to accep. money 
or literature from America, but several American speakers 


and organizers, among them “Pussyfoot” Johnson, have > 


been engaged. Colonel Kyle is relying largely on the 
women’s vote, but states that the cause has also “the sup- 
port of the churches, many industrial magnates and some 
of the labor forces.” A flying battalion of workingmen has 
been organized to speak at the hundreds of meetings now 
being held all over Scotland. 

On the other hand the liquor interests are more strongly 
entrenched in Scotland than almost anywhere else and they 
have unlimited funds to combat prohibition. They have 
announced their willingness to compromize on a reduction 
of licenses with compensation and limitation of hours and 
to introduce drastic reforms in the character of the public 
houses. An Anti-Prohibition Journal has been started and 
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beer bottles bear a red-edged label reading: ‘Prohibition 
means more taxation. Vote no change.” Bands of ex-service 
men have been recruited to go about the country breaking 
up temperance meetings by heckling and hissing. 

But even where “no-license” is carried it does not mean 
prohibition in the American sense, but merely the abolition 
of the saloon and barroom, for hotels and restaurants hav- 
ing licenses may still serve alcoholic drinks with regular 
meals. 

The wet forces of Scotland are receiving financial aid 
from the liquor interests south of the border, for it is 
realized that if any considerable part of Scotland goes dry 
England will follow suit. The rapid increase in drinking 
and drunkenness since the war is causing serious alarm 
even among the most conservative. In England and Wales 
there was in 1919 an increase of almost a hundred per cent 
in convictions for drunkenness over 1918. In the greater 
city of London the increase was 107.6 per cent. In 1914 
the United Kingdom spent for intoxicating beverages 
$822,500,000. But in 1919 it had risen to $1,930,000,000 and 
estimates for 1920 make it more than two billion dollars. 
Lord Leverhulme, who came over to America opposed to 
prohibition, went back a convert. He found a greater ef- 
ficiency in the United States and is convinced that Great 
Britain cannot compete so long as she has to stand this 
handicap and extravagance. He points out that if Great 
Britain saved the money she now spends on drink she 
could pay off her debt to the United States within five 
years, but “as it is the lender is saving money and the 
debtor spending it.” 


Varied Views on Prohibition 


T a recent session of the International Congress 

Against Alcoholism held at Washington the Prohibi- 
tion candidate for President offered to withdraw from the 
race if either the Republican or the Democratic candidate 
came out in favor of the strict enforcement and main- 
tenance of the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead 
Act. Mr. Watkins asserted 
that “there are six candidates 
in the race for the Presidency 
this year and only one of them 
has declared for our program.” 
Both Senator Harding and 
Governor Cox have promised 
to enforce the prohibitory laws 
as long as they are on the 
statute books, but apparently 
Mr. Watkins is afraid that 
they will not be sufficiently 
zealous in resisting any at- 
tempt by Congress to alter the 
stringent provisions of the 
Volstead Act. 

Dr. Baker contrasted the 
barren record of the Prohibi- 
tion Party with the positive 
achievements of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, of which he is 
general superintendent. To the 
non-partizan tactics of the 
League he ascribed the Webb- 
Kenyon Act, the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead 

















Wide World 
A GOOD BAD MAN 


Francisco Villa, the Mexi- 


can bandit, has given him- Enforcement Act. “No good 
self up to the Mexican will come,” he said, “of a 
Government and it, in turn, Prohibition Party which polls 
intends to let him live on a just enough votes to give 
a Meagge Hecay hagg a a some wet candidate the elec- 
kept good by fifty guards tion.” 
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A man with the inappropriate name 
of Rosewater. startled the session with 
a defense of light wines and beer. He 
declared that “at present the nation is 
dry in law and wet in fact and is 
destined to become wetter as_ the 
knowledge of the art of home brewing, 
fermenting and distilling grows among 
the populace.” He said that it was a 
scientific fact that a beverage con- 
taining 2.75 per cent of alcohol by 
weight is non-intoxicating. Dr. Wiley, 
the pure food expert, challenged this 
statement. He told of a drinking match 
in Germany, based on beer of low al- 
cohol content, in which 900 out of the 
3008 drinkers became intoxicated be- 
fore the evening was over. 


Cox in the Sunset 
States 


OVERNOR Cox has spent several 
weeks attempting to hold steady 
that part of the country which gave 
President Wilson his victory four years 
ago. In a wide swing around the circle, 
rivaling the most ambitious tours of 
Bryan or Taft or any other peripatetic 
candidate, he has carried the war into 
nearly every doubtful state in the Far 
West. According to political experts 
of both parties he has greatly strength- 
ened Democratic chances in states that 
a few weeks earlier had been consid- 
ered surely Republican, “but no one 
claims that there will be a “solid 
West” this year as there was in 1916. 
Much of Governor Cox’s success as 
a speaker was due largely to his tact- 
ful identification of his own senti- 
ments with those of the western people. 
In California he spoke well of Senator 
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Jacob H. Schiff, philanthropist and finan- 
cier, died recently at his home on Fifth 
Avenue. Senior member of the banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., he was one 
of the most dignified and important fig- 
ures in the life of New York. Mr. Schiff 
was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main on 
January 10, 1847. He started his career in 
the United States at the age of eighteen 
as a bank clerk, later becoming junior 
member of the brokerage firm of Budge, 
Schiff & Co. In 1875 he married Theresa 
Loeb, daughter of Solomon Loeb, head of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and ten years later be- 
came head of the firm. Having established 
his reputation as a financier, during the 
rest of his life he found leisure and money 
for a great diversity of philanthropic and 
idealistic interests which benefited thou- 
sands of afflicted persons and aided in the 
education of other thousands 
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Harding on Ireland 


ENATOR Harding has been ac- 
S cused by his opponents of attempt- 
ing to swing the Irish vote.away from 
the Democrats, but at least he has 
frankly admitted that the United 
States cannot officially work for Irish 
independence. An expression of sym- 
pathy with Irish national aspirations 
was as far, he thought, as a foreign 
nation could properly go: 


There are two phases of the so-called 
Irish question in America. Individual sen- 
timent is one thing, and it is recognized 
that there is widespread sympathy here for 
the cause of Irish autonomy. We voted 
an expression of that sympathy in the 
Senate at the time the peace delegates 
were conferring in Paris. 

Official consideration is quite another 
thing. It is not a question for official Amer- 
ica. America has already meddled abroad 
excessively without invitation. I have said, 
as I truly believe, that under the pro- 
visions of the League of Nations the Irish 
question is internal or domestic, and I re- 
eall distinctly that at the hearings before 
the Foreign Relations Committee the 
American advocates of Irish independence 
bitterly opposed the League as proposed 
because it not only closed the door to Ire- 
land but committed us to the use of force 
to maintain territorial integrity as it 
exists today. 


Wilson Opposes 
Shipping Law 


RESIDENT Wilson has once again 

thrust a stick into the Congres- 
sional hornet’s nest. He refuses to 
carry out that clause of the Merchant 
Marine Act of this year authorizing 
and directing him to terminate com- 
mercial treaties with foreign nations 
restricting the right of the United 








Johnson’s former work for progressive 

causes and declared that he would like to have men of the 
type of Mr. Hoover in his cabinet. He had much to say 
on the development of western resources, the irrigation of 
arid regions and other topics of local interest in the plateau 
states. He strongly disclaimed the “wet” label which many 
of his eastern supporters had tried to fasten on him and 
give repeated promise to uphold the eighteenth amendment. 

But turning from minor topics the Governor returned 
again and again to the League of Nations as the paramount 
issue of his campaign. At Laramie, Wyoming, he accused 
Senator Harding of making a secret agreement with Sen- 
ator Johnson to “scrap the League.” Senator Harding re- 
plied: “I say nothing to anybody on the subject of foreign 
relations that I do not say in public utterances.” But Gov- 
ernor Cox claims to have found in the “public utterances” 
of Senator Harding at least nine different and mutually 
inconsistent proposals with regard to the League. His own 
position remains to get the Treaty ratified with “interpre- 
tative reservations.” In a telegram to Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale he said: 

I have no doubt that Republican and Democratic Senators 
alike will loyally fulfill the people’s mandate which my election 
will signify. I shall endeavor to meet all reasonable desires for 
proper reservations which are offered in sincerity and not merely 
presented as trumped up for political purposes. My heart is in 
this fight, and I will put forth all effort and make any reasonable 


concession to win it that we may secure membership in the 
League of Nations. 


States to impose discriminating cus- 
toms duties on imports and discriminating tonnage dues 
according to whether the carrier vessels were American 
or foreign. He pointed out that the treaties in question con- 
tained no provision for their being terminated in the man- 
ner laid down by the law: 

The action sought to be imposed upon the Executive would 
amount to nothing less than the breach or violation of said 
treaties, which are thirty-two in number and cover every point 
of contact and mutual dependence which constitute the modern 
relations between friendly states. Such a course would be wholly 
irreconcilable with the historical respect which the United States 
has shown for its international engagements and would falsify 
every profession of our belief in the binding force and the 
reciprocal obligation of treaties in general. 


The legal situation created by President Wilson’s act is 
rather involved. The President signed the Merchant Marine 
Act at the time it was passed by Congress and therefore 
there is no analogy with an ordinary act of veto. Nor does 
he now contend that the act as a whole is invalid; his ob- 
jection relates to one section of a long and complicated 
measure. The opponents of the President contend that there 
is no precedent for a President refusing to carry out the 
provisions of a law passed by Congress and signed by him- 
self; still less to single out one clause and refuse to enforce 
that while carrying into effect the law as a whole. They 
also contend that the Seamen’s Act of 1915 contained a 
provision for the termination of commercial treaties pro- 
viding for the arrest of sailors charged with desertion, and 
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that this created a precedent for similar action with respect 
to commercial treaties prohibiting discriminatory dues and 
duties against foreign shipping. 

The President’s supporters, on the other hand, say that 
the President is not opposing his personal will to that of 
Congress in refusing to carry out the disputed provision, 
but simply pointing out that Congress acted in excess of 
its constitutional powers in attempting to make statute law 
override treaty stipulations. Secretary Colby cited the 
words of President Hayes in vetoing the Chinese Exclusion 
Act of 1879: . 

The power of making new treaties or modifying existing 
treaties is not lodged by the Constitution in Congress, but in the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as shown by the concurrence of two-thirds of that body. 

As the power of modifying an existing treaty, whether by adding 
or striking out provisions, is a part of the treaty-making power 


under the Constitution, its exercize is not competent for Con- 
gress. 


Another Non-Partizan Movement 


group of former Socialists, representing the “right 

wing” of the Socialist movement and composed largely 
of men who left the party on account of its opposition to 
American participation in the war, has organized a Social 
Democratic League for political action. This is not a new 
third party, like the Farmer-Labor Party, but an asso- 
ciation of progressive voters to hold the balance of power 
between Republicans and Democrats by supporting the 
most progressive candidates for office. In this respect its 
tactics will parallel those of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Farmers’ Non-Partizan League and the Anti- 
Saleon League. Among the organizers of the Social Demo- 
cratic League are such prominent writers as William 
English Walling, Charles Edward Russell, W. J. Ghent, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman and Henry L. Slobodin. 

The declaration of the new League condemns the or- 
ganization of third party movements at the present time 
as weakening the influence of progressivism in the two 
great parties. The League of Nations is commended, sub- 
ject to the condition that the Covenant be revised from 
time to time in the direction of meeting more adequately 
the demands of liberalism and democracy: 

In joining the League under her own conditions, America 
will be giving her support, not to a fixed treaty or unalterable 
covenant but to a continuous process of international reconstruc- 
tion in which she can wield a greater power than any other 


nation. This is the only progressive possibility that lies before 
us. The alternative spells nothing but obstruction and delay. 


With respect to other issues, the Social Democratic League 
condemns intervention in Mexico, denounces profiteering, 
upholds direct taxation, opposes compulsory arbitration and 
advocates governmental credit to codperative stores and 
housing associations. 


New York Gets New Housing Laws 


N response to the appeal of Governor Smith the New 

York Legislature has passed some drastic legislation 
designed to relieve the immediate pressure of the housing 
shortage and especially to prevent the wholesale eviction 
of tenants threatened by landlords for the first of October. 
The Governor signed all of the measures presented, but 
expressed his regret that further legislation was not adopt- 
ed to provide permanent agencies to prevent any recur- 
rence in the future of a housing shortage. Nearly all the 
laws enacted are really emergency legislation and do not 
offer a permanent solution of the problem. 

The new laws are designed to place the burden of proof 
on the landlord who desires to evict a tenant. The limit of 
25 per cent increase over the rent of the previous year is 
abolished, and thus far the landlord is favored. But should 
the tenant allege that any increase of rentals is unjust, 
unreasonable and oppressive the landlord must file a bill 
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of particulars with the courts to prove the reasonableness 
of the increase. “Issue shall not be deemed joined until 
the filing of such bill of particulars. Upon the petitioner’s 
failing to file said bill of particulars within the time lim- 
ited, the court, judge or justice upon motion of the defend- 
ant shall dismiss the proceeding.” During the period of 
public emergency, moreover, defined as extending to No- 
vember 1, 1922, the landlord who wishes to recover pos- 
session of premises occupied by a tenant by way of sum- 
mary procedure must prove to the satisfaction of the court 
that the tenant is objectionable, or that he seeks in good 
faith to recover the premises for the personal occupancy of 
himself and his family as a dwelling, or that he intends 
to demolish the premises “with the intention of construct- 
ing a new building, plans for which new building shall have 
been duly filed and approved by the proper authorities.” 
Another law makes the landlord responsible for the refusal 
of an agent or janitor to supply tenants with hot or cold 
water, heat, light, power or any service exprest or im- 
plied by the contract or lease. The only way in which a 
landlord can compel the payment of increased rents is by 
bringing an action against the tenant to determine the 
reasonableness of the increase. While the action is still be- 
fore the courts the tenant must pay the old monthly rent 
and pay the additional sum after the court’s decision if it 
is in favor of the landlord. Another law, designed to en- 
courage building, exempts newly built dwellings from local 
taxation for a period of ten years, subject to the discretion 
of the local authorities. 


The State of the Union 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has presented 

statistical estimates on the rising cost of living from 
July, 1914, to July, 1920. During this period prices a little 
more than doubled; the average increase of all listed prices 
being 104.5 per cent. Food prices increased by ‘119 per cent 
and clothing by 166 per cent. In spite of the building crisis 
and recent rent booms in the great cities the cost of hous- 
ing increased the least of the major items of expense of the 
American citizen’s budget; an increase of but 58 per cent. 
The cost of fuel, heat and light increased by 66 per cent in 
the six years, or almost by two-thirds. Carfare was in- 
creased in 120 cities. Within the last few months the cost 
of clothing showed a slight decline and more recently a 
shading of prices has been noted on some items of food, but 
taking the last year as a whole the tendency of prices has 
continued upwards almost as sharply as during the war. 
From July, 1919, to July, 1920, food costs rose on the aver- 
age by 15 per cent and clothing by 33 per cent. 

Franklin K. Lane, former Secretary of the Interior, has 
published a report based on financial statistics gathered 
from all parts of the country. His conclusions are on the 
whole optimistic. He asserts that “Economically the United 
States is shown to be better off than any other country in 
the world.” He found very little evidence of unemployment 
or of shortage of raw materials, with the exception of coal. 
Transportation conditions were everywhere bettering. “In 
no section of the country did investigators find sentiment in 
favor of Government ownership of the railroads.” Wages 
had advanced from 10 to 50 per cent thruout the country. 

The growing conservatism of the buyer has caused price 
cutting in clothing all over the country. The retail shoe 
trade is discovering that a large part of the American 
public is following the example of Governor Coolidge and 
wearing old shoes. Perhaps the most conspicuous instance 
of price cutting was Henry Ford’s sudden reduction in the 
price of his automobiles; the most widely sold motor cars 
in the world. This reduction was in itself important, but 
Mr. Ford hoped that it would be still more influential as 
an example to other merchants, both within and without 
the motor industry. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


In 
Harmony 


with 
' Autumn 


AILY colored as the autumn 
leaves, and in bright woodsy hues, 
our smart new Sweaters and Wool 


Hats are a part of the season itself. 


Reg. Trade Mark , 
ge For a brisk tramp across country, 


for a round of golf, for general outdoor wear, 
a Sweater with a becoming Hat of Wool is a 
charming necessity. 


Models of dainty Chiffon Alpaca, Soft Camel’s 
Hair and the various other Wools in vogue; 
you will find them all in a most satisfying 
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Letters to the Great and 
the Near Great 
By John Citizen 


Mary Citizen, 
Homeville, Anystate, 
Dear Mary: 

It seems rather silly to be writing 
a letter to one’s own wife at one’s own 
post office address. But this time I am 
not addressing you in your sweet in- 
dividual capacity but collectively—as 
the Newly Enfranchised Sex. Please to 
remember, Madam, that for the pur- 
poses of this letter you are a symbol 
of some twenty million voters, and that 
I am the Typical American Husband. 

For a long time we shied off from 
equal suffrage because we could think 
of it only in connection with the ex- 
ceptional woman—the feminist, the 
militant, the suffraget, the lady nov- 
elist, the spectacled sociologist, the 
working woman in the unionized fac- 
tory. It was for these that political 
emancipation was chiefly urged. And 
this tactical blunder worked against 
woman suffrage in a double way. Some 
exceptional women were very great, 
and we said to ourselves, “It may be 
hard lines that they can’t vote, but you 
can’t argue from Joan of Are or 
Madame Curie to Mary Ann in the 
kitchen.” Other exceptional women 
were exceptionally unpleasant, and we 
said to ourselves, “We don’t want them 
in politics.” All the time, my dear Mary 
Citizen, we were forgetting the mil- 
lions of you. If we had reflected we 
would have realized sooner that equal 
suffrage did not mean Socialist rule or 
even feminist rule, but simply “home 
rule,” not in the Irish sense but in the 
literal sense; rule by the American 
housewife and mother, rule by the 
safest, soundest, sanest citizens in all 
the world. So congratulations, Mary, 
on your nineteenth amendment, and 
may you never vote less wisely than I 
do! Your loving husband, 

JOHN CITIZEN. 


Archbishop Daniel Mannix, 
Somewhere-in-England. 
Reverend Sir: 

I confess that until recently my 
sympathy with you has been slight. At 
the hour of greatest peril for civiliza- 
tion you were acting as a brake on the 
energies of Australia. 

But while I cannot approve your po- 
litical record, I have, like other Ameri- 
cans, Irish blood enough to enjoy a 
good joke with you, especially when it 
is a joke’on England. You are entitled 
to a deep chuckle at the elaborate 
statescraft which diverts a shipping 
route in order to land you at Liverpool 
and then takes you off the boat so as 
to land you somewhere else. Has 
Lloyd George lost his erstwhile saving 
sense of humor? Or did he do the whole 
thing as a practical joke? Perhaps he 
took you off the boat at Penzance as a 
rehearsal for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, The Pirates of Penzance. 

Sincerely and amusedly yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 
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Nine Steps to a New Age 


(Continued from page 40) 


available to migratory workers, that 
army of men and women who move 
with the season—pickers, harvesters | 
and timber workers. At present non 
means are provided for their ballots; | 
they are social and political pariahs./| 
The men and women who cannot speak 
politically, that is, vote to make the laws 
of their country, cannot, and should 
not honor, laws imposed upon them 
by others, altho they are forced to re- 
spect them. It is impossible for them 
to respect a country which does not 
respect them. 

Women should be raised from the 
idiot, infantile and felon class and 
fully enfranchised. For this cause our 
party was the pioneer. 

Negroes should be guaranteed equal 
suffrage. States. faithless to the prin- 
ciple that all power of government is 
derived from the governed should be 
disciplined by curtailment of congres- 
sional representation and _ beneficial 
national assistance, except for educa- 
tional purposes of which they are in 
sore need. 

Sixth—If a man is not property, not 
a eommodity, he has the inalienable 
right to stop work when it pleases him. 

A thousand or ten thousand men 
are not less human because they act in 
concert, but the law which declares 
one to be human, makes a thousand 
acting in concert property by injunc- 
tion law, and so treats them under the 
logic that as a combination of prop- 
erty interests constitutes a public in- 
jury, so a combination of men on strike 
or a boycott is illegal. A blacklist, 
or lockout, the employer’s sabotage 
against workers, is not a crime. We 
oppose the system which in fact and 
law declares men to be property—a 
commodity—to be dealt with as bales 
of cotton, pigs or canned beef. This 
analysis and attack is not answered by 
the claim of public interest, which 
never invokes successfully the law 
against the lockout and blacklist of 
our capitalist masters, or capitalist 
combinations to crush men, women and 
children by denying the right to or- 
ganize. 

Seventh—Federal judges should be 
elected by popular vote; or the federal 
courts created by Congress should be 
abolished and state courts empowered 
to enforce federal enactments. 

Jefferson expressed his fear of the 
federal court system. History has 
proven his fears well founded. These 
all too powerful, irresponsible despots 
should be kept close to those who feed 
and clothe’ them, and who provide 
them with imposing court rooms. 

Eighth—The railroads must be na- 
tionalized now, and democratically 
managed. 

This industry has been for three- 
quarters of a century the golden high- 
way of finance buccaneers. They have 
been granted millions of acres of most 
fertile lands, and billions in bounties. 
The records of the federal courts are 
replete with the history of manifold 
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manipulators. Again and again the 
courts thru forecl$sures and receivers 
have rebaptized railroad systems and 
sent them forth to loot the people. 

At the opening of the war they col- 
lapsed, the Government was forced to 
increase efficiency by taking. control. 
It invested $1,200,000,000 for rehabili- 
tation, paid to stockholders a dividend 
averaging more than that ever paid to 
stockholders before, and then made 
immense savings thru consolidation of 
departments, shortening of hauls by 
more direct routes, and by hundreds of 
other economies. 

Now with the end of the war comes 
the most brazen and colossal robbery 
of the American people. The loot of 
unrestrained war profiteers is over- 
matched by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic gift to the railroad buccaneers. 
Wages of the workers are increased 
six hundred and twenty-eight million. 
Good. Their rates are raised one bil- 
lion and a half. A dollar a day for 
every average family, or $73 a year 
for every man, woman and child is 
loaded upon the present high cost of 
living. This is not all. Dividends are 
guaranteed upon the water stock valu- 
ations; crimes of the past are. not 
punished, but rewarded. The footpad 
gets interest upon his thefts—surely 
the cup of the railroad magnates run- 
neth over. Passengers stand eight and 
ten hours in overcrowded trains. 

Socialists would take over the rail- 
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roads, adopt in principle the Plumb 
plan, multiply coal and wheat cars im- 
mediately to meet the heating and food 
requirements—then the carriers of 
building materials for homes, and run 
the railroads for the people. 

Ninth—We propose a league of na- 
tions, a congress of elected delegates 
from free countries. We oppose the 
proposed coterie of international im- 
perialistic financiers looking to exploit 
the workers of the world under a 
swindling device from Versailles. 

We oppose a treaty which hitches 
the republic of Ireland to the imperial 
chariot of Great Britain as it is driven 
over the necks of four hundred million 
East Indian serfs. We oppose a league 
of nations which guarantees the 
French usurers their pound of flesh 
for loans to Tzars to crush rising lib- 
eralism. 

We insist upon self determination, 
the pledge of America to the world, 
and open covenants of peace. 

The old parties represent private 
property in banks, railroads, the steel 
industry and other means for exploit- 
ing the producer. We demand the 
socialization of all such property. Two 
contending classes confront each other. 
There is no middle ground. The Green- 
backers, the Populists, the Roosevelt 
Progressives, the Forty-eighters, have 
been wiped out, and the Farmer- 
Labor party will go the way of its 
forerunners. 


Uncle Sam and His Southern Cousins 
(Continued from page 43) 


republics to the south of us. A regu- 
lar exchange of university professors 
would do much to strengthen our cul- 
tural ties. 

I recall in this connection an inci- 
dent that impressed me very deeply 
when I was in Argentina. Sarmiento, a 
former president of that country, 
brought to Argentina two American 
Normal school teachers who organized 
a Normal school in one of the north- 
ern provinces. 

These two Normal school teachers 
did more to make the United States 
known, to make the people of the 
United States known, to make our at- 
titude toward those people known, 
than all the ministers and all the am- 
bassadors that have ever been sent to 
Argentina, and that is no particular 
reflection on the ministers and ambas- 
sadors. It was due to the fact. that 
they were in close contact with the 
people, and their memory in that prov- 
ince is revered as the memory of great 
leaders. 

In the same way a number of coun- 
tries in Latin-America are asking us 
for expert financial advice. Our finan- 
cial advisers are asked not only to ad- 
vise as to the best method of increas- 
ing revenues, but also as to increas- 
ing the revenue in such a way that 
the masses of the people shall no long- 
er bear the entire burden of taxation, 
and that the great land-holding classes 
which have heretofore been able to es- 
cape taxation by reason of overpower- 


ing influence shall pay their share. 
Thru constructive service of this char- 
acter we will bring all the nations 
of Latin-America closer to us in a 
bond of unity which at first will be 
based on our service to them, but which 
in time will also enable them to ren- 
der important service to us. 

We probably are facing a long 
period of chaos in Europe. All the in- 
dications are that the recovery will 
require one, two and possibly more 
generations. The balancing wheel, the 
influence which will again set Europe 
on the road to national well-being, 
must come from the American con- 
tinent. 

The United States and many of the 
countries of South America have sur- 
pluses of food which can be made 
available to prevent what is now men- 
acing Europe—general starvation. I 
mean literal starvation, not under- 
nourishment, but the literal starvation 
of millions of people. The unity of 
America must therefore be used to 
meet that need, and I am certain that 
coming generations will be ashamed of 
us if we do not meet it. That is the 
immediate pressing need. 

There is a larger need for capital 
goods with which to resuscitate, to 
reéstablish European industry. Up to 
the present time the only nation with 
a large available supply of capital 
with the possibility of assisting Europe 
has been the United States, and now 
the spirit of saving must be developed 
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to a much larger degree in Latin- 
America in order that she also may 
be able to contribute her share. 

In that unity of purpose, in that 
unity of policy of all the republics of 
America, we can also exert a steadying 
influence on the politics of Europe. We 
can assist orderly development, we can 
discourage anarchistic chaos because 
we hold in our hands the great weap- 
ons of life and death of entire popula- 
tions. Let us not delude ourselves with 
the fallacy that what is happening in 
Europe will not affect us. If Europe 
enters upon a long period of chaos, its 
reaction upon the United States and 
upon all the countries of the American 
continent will be felt—and it will be 
felt more severely, more rapidly in 
South America than in this country, 
because those nations have not yet as- 
similated their foreign population to 
anything like the same degree that we 
have. Therefore, any anarchistic move- 
ment, any subversive movement that is 
successful in Europe will immediately 
have a corresponding counterpart in 
the larger countries of Latin-America. 

And then there is the further pur- 
pose—the welding together of the 
peoples of the American continent in 
order that when the world is again 
menaced, if it is again menaced by 
war, America may not again be caught 
napping, without a definite continental 
policy. 

It is practically certain, as far as 
events are foreseen, that with a united 
American policy, with all the republics 
of the American continent agreed as 
to the policy which they will pursue at 
the first indication of another Euro- 
pean conflagration, America’s influence 
can do much toward restricting the 
area of conflict, if it is not entirely 
successful in preventing the conflict, 
and, as I look upon the future this 
unity of sentiment, this unity of pol- 
icy, this close understanding not only 
between governments but between the 
peoples of America, can be made the 
greatest guarantee of the world’s 
peace. In furnishing that guarantee 
this continent will be performing its 
greatest mission, and will give the 
truest and noblest concept to the term 
“Pan-Americanism.” 

Washington, D. C. 


The Discovery of the 


“Mayflower” 

(Continued from page 45) 
used as a sort of Quaker home. It con- 
sists of the farmhouse, an old stable, 
a hay-barn, and an old Dutch sunken 
garden, all built about a pleasant quad- 
rangle that in the olden times used to 
be the barnyard, but is now turfed 
over and is broken up by paths of flag- 
stones. The two barns are now used 
for an overflow of guests when the 
Quakers have some specially large 
meeting. 

It is the hay-barn directly across the 
quadrangle from the farmhouse that 
‘is supposed to be the “Mayflower.” As 
I approached the barn from the 
orchard it looked almost as black as 
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Mr. Aesop gets a shock 


The genial fable-maker of Greece pointed 
many a moral against self-interest. But what 
seemed to him an evil, today we place in the 
column of virtues. Shocking indeed to Aesop! 

Events have been happening in the electric 
light and power industry to prove that self-in- 
terest in each of us can benefit our neighbors as 
much as ourselves. And thereby hangs a tale— 

There is a certain broad valley in this land 
where till recently business was poorer than 
a church mouse, and the cost of living higher 
than folks liked to think about. Therefore 
some merchants and artisans and farmers met 
to find the remedy. 

Said a farmer, “If the electric power plant 
only reached out my way, I could irrigate 
a hundred acres more.” | 












































“Then I’d build you a new barn,” a car- 
penter replied. 

Said a real estate man, “I’ve fifty building 
lots nobody will buy, because I can’t get 
electricity there.” 

“Think of all the furnishings I might sell to 
fifty homes,” sighed a department store man. 

Electric, light and power! That was the 
need. The Electric Company couldn’t furnish 
half enough. It hadn’t the money to extend 
its service. Rates were low. Investors 
wouldn’t invest. 

So these business men asked the public 
service commission to grant the Company 
a higher rate. 

The commission raised the rate. That made 
the Electric Company a safer investment, and 
people began to buy its bonds. With the 
added resources the Company built a bigger 
service. Homes sprang up along the lines. 
Everybody’s sales increased. Factories and 
farms, with ample power to produce larger 
quantities, sold with profit at lower prices. 

Moral: Perhaps in your own community 
the Electric Company is hampered by a lack 
of funds. Then, to invest in the Company’s 
bonds or to pay a little more on your electric 
bill may be the surest way to boost your own 
business—and boost your town as well. 


estern Electric 
Company 


No 19 Reaching into every corner of this 

° broad land, even to the most se- 
cluded farm, the Western Electric organization 
brings all the conveniences and the utility of 
electric light, power and communication. 
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tho it had been charred by a fire. A 
nearer view, however, disclosed the 
fact that its blackness was that of age 
alone. I could see that originally it was 
red. Upon entering the barn I was in- 
stantly struck with the idea that I 
was in a ship turned upside down. 
For the beams that make the skeleton 
of the barn are put in almost the same 
position that they would be in the 
skeleton of a boat. The man who holds 
the honor of making the discovery that 
the barn is the “Mayflower” is Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris, whose writings on 
archaeology and Biblical research in 
The Independent a generation ago our 
older readers will remember. Profes- 
sor Harris has lived part of his life in 
America and has always been a deep 
student of Pilgrim history. He was at- 
tending a funeral at the old Quaker 
Meeting House two years ago when 
someone remarked to him, “That barn 
yonder was built out of the ‘May- 
flower.’” That gave him the clue and 
he forthwith began an examination of 
the barn and a search of the public 
records until he collected the evidence 
I shall now present. 

1. The timbers of the barn at old 
Jordans have been examined by ship 
experts and they all pronounce them 
to be ship timbers quite three hundred 
years old of a schooner-built vessel, 
which is about 190 feet long and 150 
tons. The “Mayflower,” it is believed, 
was of 180 tons. 

2. Bits of iron used as clamps on a 
ship found attached to the beams of 
the barn are believed to be parts of the 
keel of the ship. I have indicated 
where one of these clamps is located 
by a black circle in the lower left cor- 
ner of the accompanying picture of the 
interior of the barn. 

3. There is an iron clamp under the 
central cross beam which tallies with 
the story in the “Journal” of Bradford. 
In Bradford’s Journal it is stated that 
while in mid-ocean the middle beam 
of the “Mayflower” became cracked 
and bowed, and on going below the 
captain declared that the ship was 
sound below water, but it was weak 
above. The Pilgrims then produced a 
great iron screw out of the hold, prob- 
ably taken from the printing press 
which they brought with them from 
Leyden. After screwing the beam to- 
gether undoubtedly a clamp or bolt 
was attached to prevent the beam 
from splitting again. One can see in 
the picture that there is a split ten or 
fifteen feet long in the cross beam of 
the barn. The clamp cannot be seen in 
the photograph as it is on the under- 
side of the beam behind the support- 
ing arm on the left. Now the question 
is whether this clamp is preventive or 
remedial. If it is remedial the case of 
the “Mayflower” is practically proved. 
Professor Harris had an expert pro- 
nounce upon this clamp, but he did not 
sustain the professor’s hypothesis, 
saying that it was put in to prevent 
the beam from cracking. I am only a 
layman, but it was evident to me while 
standing in the barn, and I think it 
must be to any reader of The Inde- 
pendent that looks at the beam even 
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in the photograph, that the clamp 
must have been put on before the beam 
was used in the barn because the 
whole weight of the barn would evi- 
dently tend to compress the crack and 
not extend it, and there would be no 
use in strengthening it after it was in 
place. But in view of the expert’s 
opinion we must not make too much of 
this link in the argument chain, until 
further corroboration is obtained. 

4. Three letters less than an inch 
long have been found on one of the 
horizontal timbers at the end of the 
barn. It is said that three of the let- 
ters are clearly decipherable as being 
H A R and that there may be two 
letters before these that are E R. If 
this is the case E R would be the last 
two letters of Mayflower. The H A R 
would be the first three letters of Har- 
wich, the name of the port which is 
known to be the “Mayflower’s” port 
of reference or registration. The Pub- 
lic Record Office established the fact 
that the “Mayflower” was from Har- 
wich, and also that the “Mayflower’s” 
captain was Christopher Jones. I con- 
fess that if I had not known of the 
historical issue connected with the 
barn and I had been asked what let- 
ters, if any, were on the beam, I could 
not have read a single one of them. In 
order to leave no stone unturned I 
went into the farmhouse and borrowed 
a mirror and set it in the door as to 
reflect the bright light of the sun on 
the letters, thus hoping to throw them 
in the sharpest relief of light and 
shadow; but even then I could not sec 
anything very much clearer than the 
reader can see in the accompanying 
photograph. 

5. Inside the farmhouse there is an 
old door, shown in the accompanying 
picture, whose braces have floral em- 
blems carved upon them. It is sug- 
gested that these braces were part of 
the cabin door of the “Mayflower” and 
the floral emblems may be the May or 
“Mary-flowers” or Hawthorne flowers 
carved in conventional design. 

6. Part of the ingle-nooked fireside 
in the old farmhouse also consists of a 
coat-of-arms of King James the first. 
This coat-of-arms bears the date 1618. 
This is evidence that the building was 
put up in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

7. The bricks in the foundation of 
the barn are also known to have been 
made between 1618 and 1625, for the 
sizes of bricks. were at that time es- 
tablished by law and no other sizes 
were permitted to be made or used in 
England. 

8. Probably the most important 
documentary evidence of all is the fact 
that in the Public Record Office is an 
application for the appraisement of 
the “Mayflower.” It seems that the 
owners of the Mayflower on May 26, 
1624, made application to the admiralty 
to appoint an appraiser so that three 
of the four owners might sell the boat 
and get their share of its value. The 
three owners were Robert Child, 
Thomas Moore, and Johanna Jones, re- 
lict of the captain of the “Mayflower.” 
The fourth owner’s name did not ap- 
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pear. The appraisers were appointed 
and the document evidently shows that 
the ship was broken up before ap- 
praisement was granted, because the 
phrase used in the application for ap- 
praisement states that the ship was 
“in ruinis esse.” Having discovered 
this the next step was to trace out the 
ownership of the “Mayflower” and see 
if the owners had any connection with | 
Buckinghamshire. The whole country- | 
side, it turns out, was redolent of the | 
Child family. | 

9. Another very interesting fact! 
turns on the coincidence that in| 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, there is a| 
little green patch known as Coleshill. | 
One of the first emigrants to America, | 
probably on the “Mayflower,” tho this 
is not certain, was a man by the name 
of Gardner, and Gardner is the name) 
of the owner of the old Jordans hostel- 
ry of the seventeenth century. Dr. 
Harris suspects that these Gardners 
are one and the same, and that Coles- 
hill sin Massachusetts was named after 
the Coleshill near Jordans. Gardner, 
therefore, may have been the fourth} 
owner of the “Mayflower,” who re-| 
turned from America and caused the 
timbers of the old hull to be brought | 
from Rotherhithe, where she was dis- | 
mantled, and converted into a barn on| 
his small estate. Did he buy it back| 
on appraisement? Or how did he get | 
it? One of the appointed appraisers | 
was Crayford, and Crayford and Gard- | 
ner are believed to be related. 

These are the chief evidences so far | 
unearthed to prove that the barn at'| 
Jordans Hostel is the “Mayflower.” | 
The proof is wholly circumstantial. It| 
is therefore not complete, but it all| 
points in the right direction. The barn, | 
Americans will be glad to know, is in| 
a perfect state of preservation, and as| 
yet has none of those disgraceful ear- 
marks which certain types of Ameri- 
can souvenir hunters and name carv- 
ers love to leave behind them. Let us 
hope that the good Friends who own| 
this priceless relic will keep it as safe 
and sound in the future as it has been 
kept intact for the past three cen- 
turies. 

After a full inspection of the barn 
and the hostel, we drove back to the 
station at Chorley Wood and I took 
the train to Amersham, five miles up 
the railroad, where the “English- 
Speaking Union” had “booked” me to 
preach in the Free Church the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. It was the first | 
large British congregation I ever ad-| 
dressed and I seemed to see in the| 
faces before me the very descendants | 
of the old English families who popu- 
lated the neighborhood three hundred | 
years ago, and who undoubtedly gave | 
to the world many of our Pilgrim and_| 
Puritan ancestors. I naturally made} 
my text the Pilgrims and ended my 
address with the statement that if I 
wes the first American they had ever 
seen, I would certainly not be the last 
if the discovery that had just been 
made in the neighboring countryside 
turned out to be the immortal little 
vessel whose memory the world is hon- 
oring today. 
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The Wonders of ‘ Puffed Grain 


Each Puffed Wheat bubble is a whole grain puffed to eight times normal 
size. A hundred million steam explosions have occurred within it. 

Every food cell is exploded, so you see an airy, toasted morsel as flimsy 
as a snowflake. 

Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed in like way. Puffed Corn is broken 
corn puffed to raindrop size. 

The texture is enticing, the flavor is like nuts. The airy granules seem 
to melt away. 


But think what they are 


But these delightful bits are grain foods, fitted for digestion as grains 
never were before. Float the Puffed Wheat grains in milk and you have 
the greatest food in existence. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit. Douse with melted butter 
for hungry-hour delights. Use like nut-meats on ice cream. 


In all ways these Puffed Grains are like flavory confections, yet they 
are supreme foods. 


_ Millions now enjoy them. Serve all three in all the ways you can. 
No other grain food can compare with them. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 





Puffed 
Corn 











C4 ap A pancake surprise 
_ We now mix Puffed Rice flour in an 
\ ideal pancake blend. It makes the pan- 
cakes fluffy and gives a nutlike taste. 
You will surprise your folks with the 
a finest pancakes ever tasted when you 
1 Z use it. Ask for Puffed Rice Pancake 
— Flour. It is self-raising—simply add 

milk or water. 


The Quaner Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3446 
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America at Work 


Another series of The Chronicles of 
America, published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, takes us into the work- 
shops of history and proves that the 
plow and hammer contribute as truly 
as the rifle and the ballot to the mak- 
ing of a nation. The time has gone by 
when a history could venture to ignore 
the market place. This is especially true 
of American history, where politics is 
always incidental to the main theme 
of the development of the resources of 
a continent. Samuel P. Orth con- 
tributes two volumes in this field: The 
Armies of Labor, a life-history of the 
labor union movement in the United 
States, and Our Foreigners, a study of 
the characteristics of each successive 
wave of immigration. Particularly 
worth noting is the chapter on 
“Utopias in America,” which describes 
the various attempts which have been 
made to found communistic colonies in 
the New World by idealists from the 
Old World. The Agrarian Crusade, by 
Solon J. Buck, deals with the political 
activities of the class-conscious farmer 
and more especially with the Populist 
party. Nor is the man on top ignored 
by the chroniclers of America. Did you 
know that high finance could be “his- 
tory” just as much as high politics? 
John Moody in The Masters of Capi- 
tal tells you just what Morgan, Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, Frick, Wall Street, 
the railway combines, the trusts, the 
“dollar a year men” during the war, 
the insurance gamblers, Standard Oil 
and the panic of 1907 meant in the 
history of the United States. This book 
deals mainly with the financing of in- 
dustry; in the field of industry itself, 
Mr. Moody has also given us a study 
of The Railroad Builders. This topic 
leads naturally to that of river naviga- 
tion, of which Arthur B. Hulbert has 
given us a study in The Paths of In- 
land Commerce. 

Other recently published volumes in 
the Chronicles of America series in- 
clude The New South, by Holland 
Thompson, covering especially the in- 
troduction of manufactures into an 
agricultural section with all the po- 
litical and social results of these eco- 
nomic changes; The Fight for a Free 
Sea, by Ralph D. Paine, a vivid and 
picturesque narrative of the war of 
1812, impartially chronicling victories 
and defeats; The Canadian Dominion, 
a brief history of our northern neigh- 
bor by Oscar D. Skelton; and Constance 
Lindsay Skinner’s romantic story of 
the first explorations in the far north- 
west by The Adventurers of Oregon. 
Not one volume of the series as yet pub- 
lished has found it necessary to sac- 
rifice interest to accuracy. 


The Armies of Labor, by Samuel P. Orth. Our 
Foreigners, by Samuel P. Orth. The Agrarian 
Crusade, by Solon J. Buck. The Masters of 
Capital, by John Moody. The Railroad Build- 
ers, by John Moody. The Paths of Inland 
Commerce, by Arthur B. Hulbert. The New 
South, by Holland Thompson. The Fight for 
a Free Sea, by Ralph D. Paine. The Canadi 


ian 
Dominion, by Oscar D. Skelton. The Adven- 


turers of Oregon, by Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner. Yale University Press. ; 
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Mme. Magdeleine Marx, the author of 
“Woman.” “To me the originality of this 


book,” says Stefan Zweig, “resides in the 
fact that it describes a perfectly normal 
case, a form of life that is undoubtedly 
the true feminine form, and describes it 
with a frankness and a beauty that make 
the natural as lovely as a discovery. 

I am sure I am not detracting from this 
book if I say that nothing about it sur- 
prizes me except that it could have been 
written. It is all truth. Behind 
the human figure of the woman in it you 
see the whole of feminine humanity and 
the eternal lot of womanhood.” 


Woman 


This is a generation of revolt. Life 
holds such marvelous opportunities, 
there are such wonderful things to say, 
if we could only hold up our hand as 
a traffic policeman does and stop the 
industrial machine before it bore down 
upon us and made us into pavement or 
having passed, “stopped our mouths 
with dust.” Many young men have 
dared to voice revolt at lack of self- 
realization or loss of beauty, Sassoon 
in his war verse, Barbellion in “His 
Journal of a Disappointed Man,” but 
it has taken a woman, a French one 
at that, to tell us something of what 
the gentler sex has to say. And being a 
French woman, what she tells us is of 
love. 

For Mme. Magdeleine Marx’s anony- 
mous heroine in her book, Woman, 
knows the needs of her nature and is 
courageous—or selfish—enough to de- 
mand their fulfilment. “Listen. I have 
been thinking. Don’t let us part again. 
Never. It is I who am asking you. Let 
us live together....I cannot say 
anything else, that sums up every- 
thing, it is everything, to live togeth- 
er,” she says in a proposal that is in 
keeping with the truth that a woman 
really does the wooing but out of joint 
with the custom, which at least puts 
the words into the man’s mouth. 

They are married. The unknown 
heroine goes on working. “In our 
times,” she says, “no woman has a 
right to live under the shelter of a 
man’s labor. The woman who dares to 
accept such shelter should abdicate and 
commit her dignity to the hands that 
are productive. She should consent to 
her dethronement and take the conde- 
scending love that is fed to the weaker 





Here Are Books—And Books 


without complaining.” There is a 
child. And eventually—there is anoth- 
er man. Of course, she loves him. And 
likewise of course she tells her hus- 
band, whose “cheeks are ashen, whose 
eyes are quite wet,” who is hurt, but 
who is big enough to know that if she 
really cares, she will come back, and if 
she doesn’t, there is no need of re- 
belling, anyway. She does come back. 
But in giving her reasons for so doing, 
as in giving her reasons for going, she 
is a bit too selfish, too much of an ego- 
worshipper, to be quite fair to the other 
person. Both men go to the war, how- 
ever, and are killed, so that she, in 
turn, suffers thru separation, the sep- 
aration of death. 

Thruout the entire book, however, 
there is no doubt that Mme. Marx’s 
heroine feels deeply and that Mme. 
Marx herself has succeeded in setting 
down in a fragmentary but quite clear 
manner the essence of that feeling and 
the mental reflections caused by it. As 
she says, “What matters is not the de- 
lirium in which two people lose them- 
selves, but the truth they discover.” 
Doubtless Mme. Marx’s truth will pain 
many people, despite the fact that it 
has won great praise from such Euro- 
pean liberals as Romain Rolland, Bar- 
busse and Stefan Zweig. 

Woman, by Magdeleine Marx. Thomas Seltzer. 


The All-American Poets 


“The most poetic period in native 
literature” is Louis Untermeyer’s esti- 
mate of the last few decades in these 
United States, and to prove this point 
he has gathered into a peculiarly at- 
tractive small blue volume examples 
of Modern American Poetry ranging 
from Emily Dickinson to Stephen Benet. 
It is a comprehensive and unusually 
satisfying collection, including almost 
all of the poems you would have picked 
out yourself—the test of perfection in 
any anthology. To any one who doubts 
the existence of American verse as 
distinct from British it will be illumin- 
ating. It would be a first class book 
to give to a foreigner sincerely curious 
to know something of that spirit of 
America we talk so much about, for the 
spirit really exists between those two 
blue covers. 

Louis Untermeyer has done another 
thing which it is harder to understand, 
to wit Including Horace which is, he 
says, “an effort to suggest, through the 
veil of parody, how certain other poets 
would have used Horatian subjects.” 
He presents “Integer vitae” as it might 
have been written by Robert Browning, 
Amy Lowell, Irving Berlin and others. 
It is an amusing performance with 
an immense deal of skill and labor 
behind it but it leaves you with the 
same, well, what of it feeling that you 
have after watching a man on a tight 
rope. 

If Modern American Poetry excites, 
as it undoubtedly will, a desire for a 
wider knowledge of the field there are 
a number of recent volumes which will 
interest you. 
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In Edgar Lee Masters’ Starved Rock | 
there is little music but much food for | 
thought, thought on man and America 
and hypocrisy and a good many other 
things worth thinking about even 
though you do hot in the least agree 
with the poet’s point of view. 

In Arthur Guiterman’s Ballads of 
Old New York a delightful idea is 
somewhat disappointingly worked out. 
He has found and dug up and invented 
legends of old Manhattan in its Dutch, 
English Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods and has woven them into bal- 
lads with interludes of various form 
between. 

Among the poets whom Mr. Unter- 
meyer might have included in his 
anthology, and didn’t, is Mary Carolyn 
Davies. Youth is her greatest asset 
and her greatest joy, her poetry is 
spilling over with it; but youth does 
not exclude technique in which she is 
very skilful. Though she does some 
elaborate things well she is at her best 
in simple little eight line verses, like 
“The Door:” 

The littlest door, the inner door, 

I swing it wide. 
Now-in my heart there is no more 
To hide. 


The farthest door—the latch at last 
Is lifted; see. 

I kept the little fortress fast. 
—Be good to me. 

Her poetry is astonishingly intimate, 
the revelation apparently of the inner- 
most depths of her soul which makes 
it peculiarly poignant and effective, but 
also leaves you with a devout thankful- 
ness that you are not her best friend. 

A poet as reserved as Mary Carolyn 
Davies is confiding is George O’Neil, 
who is also very young. “Always,” as 
Zoe Akins say in her enthusiastic in- 
troduction to The Cobbler in Willow 
Street, “his is the composed statement 
of the artist—never the disconcerted 
and disconcerting struggle merely of a 
personality recording itself.” Which 
does not mean for a moment that the 
writer is unstirred by emotion or that 
he leaves his readeryso. The emotion 
is quiet but very sweet and tender and 
there is a fascinating originality in his 
turns of thought and phrase: 

April brings her vioclets— 

Introspective little things that hide in 
leaves ; 

And nuns—do you ever think of violets as 
nuns? 

To leap from youth to age we have 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert boldly labeling 
her book of poems, A Woman of Thirty, 
and of course, consequently, the poems 
are sophisticated and a little cynical. 
She writes free verse naturally, unaf- 
fectedly and effectively. It is clear cut 
verse, most of it, a little hard, wrought 
in metals, like her “Japanese Vase”: 
Five harsh, black birds in shining bronze 

come crying 
Into a silver sky, 
Piercing and jubilant is the shape of their 
flying, 
Their beaks are pointed with delight, 
Curved sharply with desire, 
The passionate direction of their flight, 
Clear and high, 
Stretches their bodies taut like humming 
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The lrish Case 


Before the Court of Public 
Opinion 








Fundamentals 
of Prosperity 


ROGER W. BABSON 
The President of Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization has an enviable 


P. WHITWELL WILSON 


id “ W> can recommend this book 
as cleariy the most succinct and 








convincing all the testimony that reputation as a keen observer of facts 
has been ziven.”—New York Globe. es and conditions. A book worth many 
Qlustrated. Net $1.25 


times its cost! 


** Shall a Man Live Again’’ 


The Passion for Life 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S GREATEST NOVEL 


“One of the finest, most significant and most absorbing stories of the great cataclysm that 
a | sorrow and suffering to most all of the world.’”’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
Romance of the Strongest Human Desire. With Colored Jacket. 
Cloth, $1.75 


CHINA, the Mysterious and Marvellous 


By VICTOR MURDOCK, Editor, Journalist, Congressman 


Out >f the innermost regions of the ‘‘ Celestial Kingdom,’’ now a republic, Mr. Murdock has 
found material that is not included in the usual ‘‘ globe-trotter’s’’ book about China, A nota- 
ble volume on China which will scarcely be laid down until the last page is reach 

Illustrated, Net $2.50 


“Pussyfoot” Johnson 


By F. A. McKENZIE, author of “Korea’s Fight for Freedom” 


“Tt is impossible to understand the movement which resulted in the passage of the Hips 
eenth Ame ent without a knowledge of Mr. Johnson’s career—a sportsman in the best 
sense of the word, who has won the respect of his enemies in England and America,’’—The 

13mo. Cloth, Net $1.50 


With Grenfell on the Labrador 


By FULLER L. WALDO, Philadelphia “‘ Public Ledger” 


An exceptionally full and deeply interesting account, not only of Dr. Grenfell’s work, 
but oi the quaint, outlandish ways of the people of Newfoundland and The 
Labrador. Net $1.50 


Net $1.00 
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The Dawn of a 
New Era in Syria 


By MARGARET McGILVARY 
qs Chapter, Red Cross) 


Reminiscences 


of Daniel Bliss 


Firs. President of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Syria 
Wissionnry and Educator. By His Eldest Son 

Tho story of early days; As mis- 
sionary in the Lebanon; Crea- 
yrian Protestant College, 
etc., etc. Hlustrated. , Net $2.25 | 


A deeply interesting account of 

what happened in Syria during 

the past five years. A book ing 

historical, missionary and political sig- 

nificance of more than ordinary value. 
ed. $2.50 
































Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how 
large or how small your income you will never save as much as you should 
until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which 
our household finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. 
The truth, whether we admit it or not, is that very few families know where 
their money goes. At the end of each ‘year we find ourselves little better off, 
if any, than at the beginning. We have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is we have nothing to 
show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor.” 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
NEW FREE 


ames « Bec 

The author of THE EVIDENCE IN 
THE CASE turns his penetrating 
satire on Wilsonism; a fearless esti- 
mate of the President, his policies, 
his character. There are several 
especially dramatic chapters writ- 
ten in the form of imaginary conver- 
sations between Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Orlando and Baron 
Makino at the Peace Conference. 


INTIMATE PACES OF 
XICAN Hi 


Edith O’ Shaughnessy 
Author of A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO 
At last a book by someone who can 
speak with authority on that puzzle 
which is Mexico; an intimate por- 
trayal of its traits, principles, per- 
sonalities. 


AMERICAN WORLD 
OLICI 
David Jayne Hill 


An admirably clear and convincing 
discussion of the whole problem of 
the League and the Peace Treaty 
by the author of AMERICANISM 
—WHAT IS IT? 


OUR ECONOMIC AND 
OTHER PROBLEMS 
Otto H. Kahn 


“An expert of international repute 
—with the keen analysis of the 
trained financier and the skilled 
economist, he pitilessly exposes the 
great existing evils of our eco- 
nomic system. But he does more 
than this—he suggests their rem- 
edy.” 


DEMOCRACY AND 
LS: efinition 


rotessor John Erskine 
Here is a definition, clear and in- 
spiring, of national ideals and the 
method by which they are to be 
realized, 





At All Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers New York 

















Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’’ one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say 
it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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| The cold wind blows into angry patterns 
the jet-bright 

leathers of their wings, 

Their claws curl loosely, 
nothingness. 

They clasp no things. 

The rest has an unfortunate echo of 
Keats. 

Tertius Van Dyke writes poetry in 
the manner of his father, but not quite 
so well. The Songs of Seeking and 
Finding are unfortunately well named; 
in the midst of a good deal of obvious 
morality and many poetic commonplaces 
there are flashing bits of real original- 
ity and song. 

Modern American Poetry, by Louis Unter- 

meyer. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. Including 

Horace, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, 

Brace & Howe. Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee 

Masters. MacMillan Co. Ballads of Old New 

York, by Arthur Guiterman. Harper & Bros. 

Youth Riding, by Mary Carolyn Davies. 

Macmillan Co. The Cobbler in Willow Street, 

by George O'Neil. Boni & Liveright. A 

Woman of Thirty, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert. 

Alfred A. Knopf. Songs of Seeking and Find- 


ing, by Tertius Van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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Wide World 
G. K. Chesterton since his recent illness 
has been traveling in Palestine 


Chesterton, Meet Ireland 


Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton, who 
has often in the past written enthusi- 
astically about John Bull’s other island, 
visited that country in the later days 
of the Great War and has given us his 
Irish Impressions as the fruit of his 
sojourn. Altho the most patriotic of 
Englishmen, Chesterton found Ireland 
nearer to his social ideal than Eng- 
land, for in Ireland there was an agri- 
cultural civilization based on religion, 
family and peasant proprietorship. 
These are the things he loves as much 
as he detests their opposites in Eng- 
land—agnosticism, Socialism. indus- 
trialism and the landed aristocracy. 
He supports Home Rule, tho not Sinn 
Fein, and has little use for Protestant 
Ulster. At this point the reviewer 
steps aside to let Mr. Chesterton 
speak for himself: 

Property, when properly distributed, is 
the poetry of the average man. 

Half the case for Home Rule was that 
Ireland could not be trusted to the English 
Home Rulers. 

It is where property is well distributed 
that it will be well defended. 

In Ireland a man carries the family 
mansion about with him like a snail; and 
his father’s ghost follows him like a 
shadow. 
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The Allies were more right than they 
realized. Nay, they hardly had a right to 
be so right as they -were. The modern 
Babylon of capitalistic states was hardly 
worthy to go on such a crusade against the 
heathen; as perhaps decadent Byzantium 
was hardly worthy to defend the Cross 
against the Crescent. 

There is too much separatism in Ire- 
land. I do not speak of separation from 
England; which happened long ago in the 
only serious sense, and is a condition to 
be assumed, not a conclusion to be avoid- 
ed. Nor do I mean separation from a fed- 
eration of free states unfortunately known 
as the British Empire; for that is a con- 
clusion that could still be avoided with a 
little common sense and common honesty 
in our own politics. I mean separation from 
Europe, from the common Christian civili- 
zation. This is the deep and real 
reason why their alienation from the Allied 
cause was a disaster for their own national 
cause. 


Irish Impressions, by Gilbert K. Chesterton 
John Lane Co. 


The Schoolboy Speaks 


Education just at present is having 
double innings. It is being pushed for- 
ward as the panacea for all ills, social, 
political, international, and at the same 
time it is being attacked with peculiar 
vehemence by those who are supposed 
to be administering it, and particularly 
by those who, supposing that they had 
received it, now feel themselves cheat- 
ed. They do not as a general rule, how- 
ever, vent their wrath in print until 
their schoo] days are many years be- 
hind them, so it is particularly inter- 
esting to find a well constructed story 
of school life written by an English lad 
of seventeen. Our school system lacks 
some of the faults, as well as some of 
the virtues, of its English progenitor, 
but wherever a group of boys is gath- 
ered together certain similar problems 
are bound to arise. 

Alee Waugh’s The Loom of Youth is 
a story of one boy’s progress thru a 
typical English public school. Its cen- 
tral theme is the harm wrought by the 
deification of athletics, and it is in- 
spired by a desire to tell the world the 
real truth of the situation. There are 
very definite signs of youth in the mi- 
nuteness of detai] in all matters and 
in the exhaustive descriptions of cricket 
and football matches, but the writing 
on the whole is astonishingly mature, ; 
and the various boys and masters who 
figure in the story stand out definitely 
and clearly. One cannot help being curi- 
cus to know what the author will try 
his hand at next. 


The Loom of Youth, by 
H. Doran Co. 


Real Wild West Stories 


The Killer, the first story in Stewart 
Edward White’s new book, is crammed 
with action, exciting, unexpected, mys- 
terious; in the last story, “The Ranch,” 
nothing happens at all and yet the 
chances are that you will read them 
both with interest and joy. The moral 
of which of course is that the im- 
portant thing about a tale is the way 
you tell it. Mr. White paints the west, 
the real wild and woolly west of cow- 
boys and bucking bronchos, with all the 
color, and the truth, with which the 


Alec Waugh. George 
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movies are obliged to dispense. He 
uses the same skill in description that 
he uses in the construction of rattling 
good plots. There are several other 

















The waters around the British Isles were 
thick with submarines during the war, 
if one is to judge from this reproduction 
of a daily chart compiled at Admiral 
Sims’s headquarters in London. Informa- 
tion about the positions of submarines, 
as well as a great deal other data on the 
operations of the American navy in 
Europe, is given in John Langdon Leigh- 
ton’s “Simsadus: London,” a title taken 
from the cable address of the American 
Navy in Europe, which means “Sims—Ad- 
miral—U. S.” “The presence and exact 
position of the majority of submarines at 
sea was learned every night by an elaborate 
system of radio stations along the coast,” 
Ensign Leighton says. “It was the custom 
of submarines to communicate with their 
headquarters in Germany almost nightly 
by wireless. . . . Every time a sub- 
marine wirelessed to Germany, English 
radio stations would pick up the message. 
The wireless instruments at the stations 
were equipped with an apparatus known 
as a radio-direction-finder by which the 
direction or bearing of the origin of the 
message could be determined to a frac- 
tion of a degree. In order to illus- 
trate how the submarine’s position was 
then determined, let us take an imaginary 
example. Wireless stations at Land’s End, 
Milford Haven, and Queenstown have all 
sent telegrams to the Admiralty stating 
that a submarine at eleven o’clock at night 
communicated with Berlin, and that this 
submarine was in a position bearing due 
West from Land’s End, Southwest from 
Milford Haven and due South from 
Queenstown; these bearings naturally 
would be given in degrees rather than in 
terms of West and Southwest. When this 
information was received by the Admir- 
alty, the officers there on duty would draw 
lines West from Land’s End, Southwest 
from Milford Haven, and due South from 
Queenstown, and where those lines crossed, 
there would be the submarine. . . . As 
soon as the position of each submarine 
had been worked out on the charts, such 
information was sent to the different bases 
or wirelessed to those ships to which the 
information might be of use. The Admir- 
alty took the greatest care that this meth- 
od of locating submarines should not be 
discovered by the enemy, for the authori- 
ties regarded it as the greatest secret _in 
their possession; and there is no evidence 
to show that the Germans ever did dis- 
cover it” 
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good things in the book beside those 
already mentioned, in particular an ac- 
count of motoring over the Arizona 
desert in a tin car driven by a cow- 
boy. 


The Killer, by Stewart Edward White. -Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


France and Ourselves 


Really good books about France are 
all too few and most of those we have 
deal with the spirit of the people, their 
manners and customs rather than their 
politics. Of these the average Ameri- 
ean knows little and ought to know 
much, so Herbert Adams Gibbons’s 
France and Ourselves is particularly 
welcome. The book is a collection of 
articles, many of which have appeared 
in magazine form, written by a clear 
thinking journalist who thoroly un- 
derstands the French attitude and un- 
derstands also the points at which it 
needs to be explained to an American. 
The articles deal with the Reconstruc- 
tion of Northern France, the French 
Attitude Toward Peace, The Industrial 
Effort of France During the War, How 
We Can Help France, and similar 
questions. , 


France and Ourselves, by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons. Century Co. 


All Over the Place 


The Great War has compelled the 
rewriting of books on every nation. 
Not only are new and rejuvenated 
peoples to be introduced, but old ac- 
quaintances have been so altered by 
five years of war and revolution that 
we can barely recognize them. This 
note of necessary reintroduction is 
struck in New Italy, by Helen Zim- 
mern and Antonio Agresti, which em- 
phasizes the recent industrial devel- 
opment of Italy and the recent orien- 
tations of its foreign and domestic 
policy. For the necessary background 
and complement of this brief study of 
contemporary conditions in Italy, Janet 
Penrose Trevelyan has painted a broad 
eanvas of Italian history from the 
downfall of the Roman Empire to the 
union of Italy in 1870 in A Short His- 
tory of the Italian People. 

The New Germany is depicted with 
great sympathy by George Young, a 
British diplomatist of liberal tend- 
encies who visited Germany during the 
months of revolution. The appendix 
gives the full English text of the ad- 
mirable new constitution which Ger- 
man liberalism has at last achieved. 
Germany After the Armistice, by Lieu- 
tenant Maurice Berger of the Belgian 
army, consists mainly of interviews 
with German diplomats, politicians, 
radical leaders, financiers, generals 
and journalists. No better account has 
appeared of the individuals who are 
directing the destinies of the young re- 
public. Count Ottokar Czernin’s study 
of the downfall of Austria-Hungary 
In the World War is interesting not 
only because of the historic events 
which are related and the vital part 
which the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs played in them, but also on ac- 
count of the good-natured spirit shown 
by this representative of a defeated 















Gilbert Parker’s 


first full-length novel 
in four years 


NO DEFENCE 


4 Illustrations by C. D. Williams. $2 net 


Not only has Sir Gilbert written again 
a thrilling Parker romance-adventure, 
with its high lights and deep shades, its 
warm and human love episodes, its 
problems of universal appeal, its ab- 
sorbing interplay of soul upon soul, but 
in addition, with penetrating insight 
and great artistry, the author has con- 
trasted the Irish and English tempera- 
ments in many deft and tragi-humorous 
scenes. The plot is irresistibly dramatic 
from the meeting of the two lovers in 
Ireland until the final scene on the 
island of Jamaica. “No Defence” will 
take high place among the really great 
romances. 


SEEING THE 
FAR WEST 


By JoHN T. Faris, author of “Seeing 
Pennsylvania,” etc. Here is not only a 
wonderful panorama in text, with 113 il- 
lustrations and 2 maps, of the scenic 
glories of the States from the Rockies 
to the Pacific, but also an intensely in- 
teresting narrative overflowing with 
personal observations and bits of his- 
tory and romance, making it a particu- 
larly entertaining volume for both trav- 
elers and general readers. Almost every 
spot of beauty and interest is described 
—the unknown regions as well as those 
already familiar. This is the most com- 
plete and comprehensive volume on the 
territory covered. $6.00 net. 


ANNE 


By Oxvca Hartiey. An original and wholly de- 
lightful story. A comedy with just that touch of 
sadness that brings laughter near to tears. Anne, 
butterfly like, flits through life and leads the 
reader into many thrilling, humorous, and some- 
times tragic, scenes; yet Anne is finer than her 
friends suspect. Deep trouble leads her to great 
happiness in the final dramatic act in her life. 
$1.90 net. 


A Sheaf of Good Books 


The new sixth edition of PENNELLS’ “LIFE OF 
WHISTLER,’’ just published, comes as practical- 
ly a new book. It has been revised and contains 
new material and new illustrations. Profusely il- 
lustrated, octavo, $6.50 net. “MRS. WILSON’S 
COOK BOOK’ suits every purse. Menus of the 
simplest to the most elaborate can be prepared 
from the hundreds of new recipes. Women will 

















































































































































































































































































































appreciate the author’s new method of present- 
ing them. $2.50 net. “THE CHARM OF FINE 
MANNERS,”’ by Mrs. Starrett, will be a great 
boon to fathers and mothers. In a charming way 
the author writes about behavior, self-culture, 
habits, conversation, etc. $1.00 net. “THE 
BOOK OF COURAGE.,”’ by Dr. Faris, is not psy- 
chological medicine for neurasthenics, but strong, 
wholesome food for the mental digestion of every 
one. $1.50 net. “THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES,”’ 
by Professor Grant, is a wonderful and histori- 
cally accurate panorama of the Oriental world; 
its peoples, civilizations, and history. It human- 
izes Bible study. Thirty illustrations, $2.50 net. 
CLOTHING—CHOICE, CARE. COST,’’ by Mrs. 
Woolman, fairly overruns with valuable sugges- 
tions and information on how to dress well at a 
cost within reason. Illustrated, $2.00 net. 
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ARE YOUR CHILDREN 
PROPERLY TRAINED? 


It has been said that nine-tenths of all 
parents and teachers are not qualified to 
have the care of children. 

Do you properly understand the psychol- 
ogy of the child mind so as to measure up 
to the great responsibility of rearing or 
training children? 

Scientific child study has shown the mis- 
takes usually made by parents and teachers, 
and clearly points out the correct methods. 
The correct training of the child from in- 
fancy to maturity is covered in a set of 
nine books, “The Parent’s Library,” uni- 
formly bound in cloth, just out. Every 
parent and teacher should have these books. 
The cost is negligible, compared with the 
great issues involved. 


First Steps In Child Training, by M. V. 

OQ’ Suea, Professor of Education, Univ. of 

tis. Covers Intellectual Development, 

Health, Ethics, Social, Language, Dis- 

position, etc 
The Trend of the Teens, ‘ 

O’SHea. The Crucial Ages; Res Prob- 

lems; Girl Problems; the Tender Passion; 

Controlling Bad Habits; etc J 
The Faults of Childhood and Youth, 

by M. V. O’Suea. Destructiveness; Head- 

lessness; Dullness; Disobedience; Nervous- 

ness; 1.50 
Syoryeey oa in Child Training, 

by . O’Suea. Home Problems; 

Training ‘Children to Study Effectively; 

Suggestion in Training the Young; the 

Scientific Era in Education; etc 
Putting Young America in Tune, 

Henriette Weser. When is a Child 

Musical? When and How: to Begin 

Musical Training; Taking Lessons; Link- 

ing Up with the School; Good Taste; 

etc. 1.50 
Home Guide to Good Reading, by Davip 

Harrison Stevens, Univ. of Chicago. 

Critical notes on over 900 of the best 

ae ee aa ee 1.50 
The Proper Feeding of Infants, by 

W. H. Gatrann, M. D. A thorough treat- 

ment of the subject 1.5 
Dieoaee of Infancy and Childhood, by 

GaLtano, M. Information 
pa mother must have or fall short of 
her duty 

Maternity and Infant Care, by W. 

Gattano, M. D. Conditions Unfavorable 

to Pregnancy; Interruptions of Pregnancy; 

Personal Hygiene; Care of the New-Born 

Babe; etc. 

Every Book Guaranteed, and worth many 
times the cost. Any book or entire Library sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. If not satisfactory 
return in aye days and your money will be 
returned in full. 

BIG CATALOG FREE. Fully describes 
hundreds of very useful and valuable books. 
Write today. 


Drake Books are for sale at all Book Stores 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
1020 MICHIGAN AV. CHICAGO, ILL. 
F J, ORAKE & CO 
1020 Michigan Av., Chicago 
Please send me your Big Catalog—Free. 


Please send me the books marked above, for 
which I enclose remittance. 
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and dismembered empire. While he 
places much of the blame for the war 
on the Allies and on Austria’s toa dom- 
inant partner, Germany, he seems to 
feel that in any case the Hapsburg 
Empire was doomed to disintegration: 
“Austria-Hungary’s watch had run 
down. ...I1 believe today that even 
without the war the fall of the mon- 
archy would have happened, and that 
the assassination in Serbia was the 
first sign.” 

Turning to the little nations which 
have profited from the peace we may 
first mention a general study of Poland 
and the Poles, by A. Bruce Boswell, 
which deals with the Polish people of 
today and their achievements in every 
field of activity from poetry to politics. 
From Serbia to Jugoslavia, by Gordon 
Gordon-Smith, is mainly a military 
narrative of the campaigns in the 
region south of the Danube from 1914 
to the end of the Great War. Some 
Personal Impressions, by Take Jonescu, 
is an interesting series of essays by 
the wittiest and shrewdest of Ru- 
manian statesmen, a twentieth century 
Cavour whose political outlook is a 
strange blend of professional diplo- 
matie cynicism and liberal and pro- 
gressive principles. His account of an 
interview before the war with the 
Hungarian statesman Banffy is worth 
quoting: 

He began rather brusquely by saying, 
“I hope you are not going to tell me that 
you don’t want to annex Transylvania.” 
“No,” I replied, “I shall not tell you that; 
if I did you would not believe it, and would 
only think you were dealing with a liar 
or with a man who does not love his coun- 
try. I want to annex Transylvania, but I 
can’t do it.” 

And then in my turn I said to him, “TI 
hope you are not going to tell me that you 
don’t wish to move the frontiers of the 
Magyar state to the Black Sea.’ With real 
good temper Banffy replied, “No, I won’t 
tell you that. I do want to move Hungary’s 
frontier to the Black Sea, but I can’t do 
it.” 

The Riddle of Nearer Asia, a study 
of the conflict between Christianity and 
Islam in the region of the old Turkish 
Empire, and Armenia and the Ar- 
menians, a national history by Kevork 
Aslan, introduce us to a resurrection 
of the dry bones of the oldest human 
civilization. 

The Mastery of the Far East, by 
Arthur Judson Brown, deals mainly 
with the absorption of the ancient 
Korean Kingdom by the vigorous Em- 
pire of Japan. In this limited field the 
book is exceptionally full and inform- 
ing on points of detail and must also be 
commended for its fair-minded atti- 
tude toward Japanese imperialism. It 
does not in the least gloss over the 
cruelty and greed which the Japanese 
have sometimes shown to their little 
neighbor, so temptingly weak and 
inefficient, but it does not fail to give 
full credit to Japan for spreading the 
gospel of modernism and efficiency 
among somnolent and backward peo- 
ples. 

Even South America, so far from 
the seat of war, has been made new 
in the last few years and J. O. P. 





Bland’s account of Men, Manners and 
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Morals in South America, tho ram 
bling in manner and somewhat cynieal 
in tone, is an illuminating introduction 
to a little understood part of the 
world; nowhere less understood than 
by North Americans. 


The New Italy, by Helen Zimmern and An- 
tonio Agresti. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. A 
Short History of the Italian People, by Janet 
Penrose Trevelyan. Putnam. The New Ger- 
many, by George Young. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. Germany After the Armistice, by 
Lieut. Maurice Berger. Putnam. In the World 
War, by Count Ottokar Czernin. Harpers. 
Poland and the Poles, by A. Bruce Boswell. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. From Serbia to Jugo- 
slavia, by Gordon Gordon-Smith. Putnam. 
Some Personal Impressions, by Take Jonescu. 
Stokes. The Riddle of Nearer Asia, by Basil 
Matthews. Doran. Armenia and the Ar- 
menians, by Kevorak Aslan. Macmillan. The 
Mastery of the Far East, by Arthur Judson 
Brown. Scribners. Men, Manners and Morals 
in South America, by J. O. P. Bland. Scrib- 
ners, 


What Is Shell Shock ? 


Any series of physical phenomena 
as, for instance, earthquakes, storms, 
ete., which are comparable in magni- 
tude to the events of the war would 
probably precipitate characteristic 
mental disorders. Dr. Southard in this 
encyclopedic work on psychiatry and 
the war emphasizes the importance of 
shell explosion as a physical event in 
the etiology of the war neuroses, but 
finds that there is little justification 
for tae creation of a separate disease 
entity under the term shell-shock and 
places the majority of these cases in 
the psycho-neurosis group. 

He has abstracted from the psychi- 
atric literature of all the warring 
countries 589 case histories. A signifi- 
cant section of the book is devoted to 
psycho-therapeutic measures in these 
cases. The very comprehensive bibli- 
ography includes over two thousand 
titles. 


Shell-shock and Other Neuropsychiatric 
Problems, by E. E. Southard. Monograph 
No. 3 of the Psychopathic Department of 
the Boston State Hospital. W. M. Leonard, 
Boston. 


Books and Things in General 


The trouble with a volume of good 
essays is that one lures you on to an- 
other, you read too many in succession 
and put the book down a little weary 
and not quite so pleased with it as you 


were when you began. Most novels 
gain by being read thru at a sitting, 
but essays should lie about on your 
table to be picked up at odd moments; 
which is probably one reason we read 
so few of them—if you leave a book 
on the table today there is so apt to be 
a new one on top of it tomorrow. 
These reflections were induced by 
three recent volumes of essays which 
are delightful reading if not taken in 
large gulps; Philip Littell’s Books and 
Things and Solomon Eagle’s two series 
of Books in General. The first set ap- 
peared in The New Republic, the sec- 


ond in The New Statesman, under the’ 


pseudonym of Solomon Eagle. There 
ought to be an interesting basis of 
comparison between the way an Ameri- 
can and an Englishman do the same 
thing, but there isn’t. If you did not 
know which man belonged to which 
nation you would find it a little diffi- 
cult to guess. Possibly this is because 
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Mr. Littell is a graduate of Harvard. 
Mr. Squires, who recently left the 
editorship of The New Statesman to 
become editor of The London Mercury, 
is on the whole a little more skilful 
with his pen than Mr. Littell, he is 
happier and seems to have rather more 
use for the world in general. How- 
ever, the comments of both on books, 
politics and things in general are 
thoughtful, amusing and suggestive, 
worth reading and thinking about. 


Books and Things, by Philip Littell. Har- 
court, Brace & Howe, New York. Books in 
General (First and Second Series), by J. C. 
Squires. Alfred A. Knopf. 


Militant Culture 


Professor John Erskine of Columbia 
University, and during the war educa- 
tional director of the A. E. F. Univer- 
sity at Baune, has collected a number 
of recent addresses under the title, 
Democracy and Ideals. The wholesome 
and democratic spirit of modern schol- 
arship is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing passage: 

If the university should be thrown open 
to the world—if, for example, we allowed 
in our classrooms any who desired to en- 
ter, there might at first be embarrassment 
and confusion, but there would be no vul- 
garization of any scholarship that is really 
on the frontier of truth. . . . Part of our 
ideal will be realized when the university 
says to the community: “Whatever you do, 
whether for use or for pleasure, can be 
done beautifully. I am here to show you 
the way. Whatever you do has a meaning 
also. I am here to tell you what it means. 
That I am here at all, after the centuries, 
is a sign that those long dead, who bade 
me say this to you, touched the work of 
their hour with the enduring mind.” 


Democracy and Ideals, by John Erskine. 
Doran. 


The Real Y. M. C, A. 


Katherine Mayo’s history of the war 
service of “That Damn Y” is one of 
the important chapters in a future 
account of America’s war with Ger- 
many. The author went to France, half 
as volunteer war worker, half as an 
impartial and (as she admits) not 
over-friendly critic to find out the real 
truth of what the Y. M. C. A. had done 
in France. She visited all the princi- 
pal leave areas, became acquainted 
with conditions at the front, questioned 
headquarters both of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the A. E. F., and at last was able 
to write the fullest, completest and 
most interesting account of Y. M. C. A. 
activities which has yet appeared. The 
official army reckoning, here cited, is 
that “the Y performed 90 per cent of 
all the welfare work done overseas.” 
That it was frequently short of sup- 
plies is admitted; but it is pointed out 
that the army was able to furnish only 
47 per cent of the tonnage space re- 
quired for canteen supplies and prom- 
ised in advance to the Y. M. C. A. for 
its work. But rather than give up the 
work the Y. M. C. A. continued its 
necessarily inadequate service; unable 
to give any explanation at the time be- 
cause the army forbade any statements 
of tonnage shortage to be published 
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What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop the 
mechanical efficiency of the 
telephone, specialized training 
has done in the development 
of workers. 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll operators, 
equipment installers, electrol- 
ysis engineers, trouble hunt- 
ers, line repairmen, test table 
operators, chief operators, con- 
tract agents, building engineers, 
line installers, exchange repair- 
men, plant inspectors, trouble 
operators, fundamental plan 
engineers, draftsmen, estimate 
clerks, exchange operators, 
cable testmen, equipment in- 


Training For Service 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 
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spectors, wire chiefs, traffic 
engineers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 
neers, surveyors, information 
operators, switchboard install- 
ers, accountants, testmen, su- 
pervisors, station repairmen, 
equipment engineers, directory 
operators, statisticians, ap- 
praisal engineers, routing op- 
erators and scores of other 
skilled employees are specially 
trained for the exacting work 
of providing telephone service. 


Throughout all work of tele- 
phone construction and opera- 
tion there is a ceaseless en- 
deavor at mastery of service 
that makes for improvements 
beneficial to the public, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








during the war lest it encourage the 
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3~be it the pronunciation of 
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Germans to believe their submarine 
campaign a success. In the same way 
it kept in service a few “47 per cent” 
secretaries because it was short of 
personnel for the vast task it had un- 
dertaken. For both failure of supplies 
and the occasional (but very excep- 
tional) failure of individual compe- 
tence the Y. M. C. A. reaped unmeas- 
ured blame, but in both cases the al- 
ternative to partial service was no 
service at all. This is the truth, well 
known to the Government and the 
army headquarters, but not so well 
known to the public and the army at 
large. 


“That age Y,” by Katherine Mayo. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


What Galsworthy Thinks 


John Galsworthy as a_ playwright 
has two uncommon talents: he can 
write actable plays which are also good 
reading and he can write plays of prop- 
aganda which are also highly dramatic. 
“Justice” proved that to us several 


| years ago. His fourth series of Plays 


contains two which have been, appar- 
ently with success, produced in Eng- 
land. The third, “A Bit of Love,” is 
somewhat indefinite and unconvincing, 
tho it has effective passages. 

“The Foundations” deals with class re- 
lations, labor and the lord and his foot- 
men. Its author calls it “an extrava- 
gant play,” and it is, but that doesn’t 
prevent it from being both amusing and 
convincing. As usual, Mr. Galsworthy 
sympathizes.with both sides so strongly 
that he does not succeed in proving 
anything. However, it is a relief in this 
day and generation to find any one who 
can sympathize with both sides. 

“A Skin Game” is a dramatic and 
rather terrible battle between an old 
county family and the family of a 
wealthy manufacturer who want to 
dominate the district. There is good 
character, tho no character develop- 
ment. In a personal contest like this the 
ability to sympathize with both sides is 
a very strong asset. Mr. Galsworthy 
kas written better plays than these, but 
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if you care for his plays at all you will 
find them worth reading. 

Another unusual thing about Mr. Gals- 
worthy is the number of literary fields 
in which he works successfully. As a 
novelist, a short story writer, a play- 
wright, an essayist le has attained 
definite distinction, and even as a poet, 
tho not so many people think of him in 
that role. The reasons lie in his skill in 
using the English language, which 
reaches its hight.in such descriptions 
as “Buttercup Night” in Tatterdema- 
lion, a collection of essays and sketches 
written during and since the war. 
Some of them are sheer beauty, some 
of them are propaganda of one sort or 
another, many of them are character 
sketches, and these are the least satis- 
fying. There is a beautiful haze about 
them; the people are not quite alive. 


Plays, Fourth Series. Tatterdemalion, by John 
Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Colorful Italian Tales 


Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Tales of My 
Native Town are not to be recommend- 
ed as throwing any light on Fiume. 
They are tales in which the author is 
almost entirely non-existent, and they 
are somewhat disappointing, for it 
takes, as Joseph Hergesheimer points 
out in his exceedingly interesting pref- 
ace, a rather carefully prepared atti- 
tude of mind to thoroly enjoy them. 
“They are as different from our own 
short imaginative fiction as the town of 
Pescara, on the Adriatic Sea, is differ- 
ent from Marblehead in Massachusetts.” 
One difference, which will attract some 
readers and repel others, is that they 
are not stories in the sense of having 
carefully conceived or skilfully twisted 
plots; they are little pieces of life, not 
cleanly sliced off from the whole. They 
are full of rich, warm color and life 
and emotion. They are written with art 
and skill but with a lack of reticence in 
description which is likely to disturb 
the Anglo-Saxon. If you enjoy Russian 
short stories you will probably enjoy 
these. 


Tales of My Native Town, by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


What Do You Know? 


Here are the answers to the hundred 

questions in the General Informa- 
tion Test that we published last week. 
The school instructions for grading 
the answers are as follows: 
Give each question 1. 4, or 0. Full an- 
swers not always to be required for full 
credit, for the kind of knowledge to be 
tested is not so much exceptional verbal 
memory as ability to identify. But no credit 
should be given when the answer is wrong: 
e. g. No. 4, “Mr. Lansing” is wrong, altho 
it indicates some knowledge, and for No. 
26, “capital of state’ should only count 
half, unless the state is named; but “city 
in Arkansas” should count right, even if 
no mention is made of capital. 


I 

1. William MeKinley. Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Howard Taft. Woodrow Wil- 
son. 2. Philander P. Claxton. 3. Robert 
Underwood Johnson. 4. Bainbridge Colby. 
5. A. Mitchell Palmer. 6. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 7. Calvin Coolidge. 8. Alexandre 
Millerand. 9. Albert, King and Queen of 


Belgium, Queen Elizabeth. 10. Cannot be 
answered accurately. 
II 
11. Tea. 12. Watches. 13. Steel. 14. Em- 
broidery on fine linens. 15, Furniture, 16. 
Automobiles, 
1il 
17. Chess; hockey (ice). 18. Golf; pool. 
19. Baseball; polo. 20. Bodkin: used to 
draw tape thru a hem; to pierce holes in 
cloth; a pin to fasten the hair; to pick 
type. Chisel: used in carpentry, wood- 
work and on marble. 21, Skewer: a pin. 
often wood, to hold meat. Silo: place where 
green fodder is kept from air or water. 
container for ensilage or silage. 22. To bore 
holes; a wooden form for making shoes. 
IV 
23. A stone upon which the kings of 
Scotland were formerly crowned—now a 
part of the throne of England. In West- 
minster Abbey. 24. A stone in the wall of 
the Castle of Blarney, in Ireland—the 
kissing of which brings a gift of fluent. 
flattering speech. 25. Supposed ruins of a 
Druidical temple; Salisbury Plain, Eng- 
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land (group of huge stones in England). 
26. City in Arkansas, State Capital. 27. | 
A commercial product, drinking water. 28. | 
Landing place of Pilgrims on coast of | 
Massachusetts. A well known breed of 
chickens, 
yv 
29. Henry Hudson's ship. Discovery of | 
Hudson River, 1609. 30. Only ship on | 
which a President of the United States 
ever went abroad. President Wilson's ship. 
31. German submarine which crossed the 
Atlantic. 32. Battle of “Monitor” with 
“Merrimac” in Hampton Roads, Civil War. 
First ironclad with revolving turret. 33. | 
Deportation of “reds.” 34. Giant Cunar- | 
der, sunk in 1912 on maiden voyage. on | 
striking iceberg. 
VI 
35. Sandy Hook, 36. Africa. 37. Alcock. 
38. Appomattox Court House. 39. Alaska. 
40. Mt. Vernon. 41. Balboa. 
VII 
2. Medical science. 45. Dramatist; 
wrote “Abraham Lincoln”; “writer” is 
correct. 44. Writer. A girl of nine years 
who wrote “The Young Visiters” (sic). 
45. Scientist, philosopher; lectures on life 
after death. 46. Provost of University of 
Pennsylvania. Resignation recently pre- 
sented. 47. Writer of poetry; leading 
American writer of free verse and other 
new kinds of poetry. 48. Actor. 49. Char- 
acter in “The Rivals,’ by Sheridan. 50. 
Explorer; discoverer of North Pole. 51. 
Italian writer, patriot, and leader of Fiume 
expedition. 


VIII 
52. Mrs. Carrie C. Catt. 53. Lady Astor. 
54. Madam Curie. 55. Queen Victoria. 56. 
Joan of Are (Jeanne -d’Arc). 


IX 
57. Benjamin Franklin. 58. Samuel | 
Clemens. 59. Marian Evans (Mrs. Cross). 
60. Charles L. Dodgson. 61. Washington 
Irving. 62. Charles Dickens. 
5 x 
63. 51, 57, 63, 64, 49. 64. 81. 
XI 
67. Warsaw; Moscow. 68. Prohibition 
of manufacture or sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 69. The earth goes around the sun 
in about 365} days. Every four years the 
quarters add up to one day, the 29th of 
February. (Exception, most years ending 
in 00). 70. Spit ball prohibited. Ball may 
not be “treated” or in any way injured. 
Deliberate “passing” of batsman _re- 
strained. 71. Black Sea; Caspian Sea. 72. 
Mediterranean; Gulf of California, 73. 
Monarchies: Spain, Italy, Japan. If two 
are right, give 4; if less than two, count 
0. If wrong names are added, take away 
the value of a name rightly given for each 
addition. 74. Baltimore and Ohio; Cana- 
dian Pacific; New York Central; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western; New 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGE 


$7-22 $800 $900 & $]0:2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


'W.L.DOUGLAS 
SHOES FIT WELL 
|| AND HOLD THEIR 
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das shoes. 


T he best known 

shoes in the 

world. They are {¥ 

sold in 107 W.L. ¥) 

Douglas stores, 

direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W.L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- ' 

The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 169 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 
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President 


Brockton, Mass. 





UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advantages 
of the Institution, shall be allowed to Students 
of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-fifth year began September 22, 1920. 

For catalogue, 2ddress 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 





York, New Haven and Hartford. Count 3) 
if three or more are right; give 1 only if 
all five are right. 75. Stamp collector; hav- 
ing two feet, or legs. 76. Movie machine; 
teacher. 77. Failed to ratify or pass it. 
XII 
_ 78. wit. 79. books; end. 80. will; way. 
S1. sauce; gander. 82. servitude, 83. pyrene, 
S4. percolator. 85. injunction. , 
XIII 
86. cowslip. 87. python. 88. clavicle. 89. 
dingo. 90. minaret. 91. barouche. 92. oriel, 
93. spinnet. 94. albatross (“oriel” is 
wrong). 95. rodent. 
XIV 
96. Kipling. 97. Bible: Judges XIV, 14. 
98. Bunyan; Pilgrim’s Progress. 99. Vachel 
Lindsay: Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night. 100. Title of play by Shakespeare. 
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= Ae i -page book 
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American col of Law 
1897 Manhattan Bidz. Chicago, lilinow 


ao LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Book Free 








shows how you can become a skilled player | 


of piano or organ at quarter usual cost. It 


shows why one lesson with an expert is | 


worth a dozen other lessons. Dr. Quinn’s 

famous Written Meth d includes all of the 

many important modern improvements in 

teaching music. to your home the great advantages of con- 
— rah 4 or experienced players. Endorsed by great 


Fully illustrated. All music free. y for free book 
Ouinn Conservatory. Studio UJ, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25 Mass. 








WANTED IN 
BAN 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in every de} - 
ment of bank work, even up to cashier, The workis ideal 


for women---clean, pleasant, congenial, with men’s pay 
Learn by mail. C free. EDCARG. ‘ 
american Seraai inking "G9 Wick Us. OS: 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOU 65 E. Franklin Street 


ROUND THE WORLD? 


SOUTH AFRICA WU 
SOUTH AMERICA § 


VICTORIA FALLS 


osevelt Trail 
Big Game-Hunting 


INDIA-CHINA-JAPAN 
CROSS THE ANDES 


of Incas 
PANAMA CANAL, ETC, 
Most Wonderful Tours Ever Planned 
Send for Itinerary 
Walter H, Woods Co., 1242 Little Bldg., Boston (11), Mass, 
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v. S.Taxes Open 


Federal and State Governments and 900, 009 
corpora firms n 
= next year a 
Salaries and fees run from $5,000 to $30,000 a 
year and more. Attorney: ts, 
auditors, bookkeepe: 
Segcementes knowledge of 
u any prepare for work in Paden Tax 
~<a under the direction of a firm mm of 
ration Legal specialists having » 
thousands of clients. Our trainin nce 
pon me ye S Rubber 
internation: eer eS ul 
Co., Johns-Manville Co., U. 3. Tire Co., etc. 


$5,000 Often Saved 


} LER sg how the I 
you ral Ly Tuberteance Excess 


to 
tax is 
eae ea SS Ey 
Bp ates oS peme Ser Ge he aame standard of 
ser 8 wage 


used with amazing suc- 
cess by executives in preparing 





Dept. 2377, 208. JacksonBivé.,Chicage 
Tear out this adverti 
—NOW— ae a reminder. 


Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we Shall fora short time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per Cent aye ous our 
customers on First Mortgage Loans. 

We that you take ey a4 
fale ons ae grtes se ) Cake oot 

oans & joans are 

offering. One er een Doe be 710 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 
DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 20, 1920. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 85 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of busi September 20, 1920. 

Joun W. Damon, Treasurer. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ‘2unore~ 


Sail in April, May and Jun Churches, Galleries, 
Alpine Summits, Ttalian Hill “Towns. Superb routes, 
Splendid leader 

Art, Music, Literature, History, French, Spanish 


65 E. Franklin St. Béston, Mass. 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 






































How to Use the Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. 


Frederick 
Houk Law, Head of the English Depart- 
ment of the Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is 
of special help to teachers of Oral Composi- 
tion, Supplementary Reading, Public Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric, pe, Extempore Speak- 
ing and Oral Expression. It is free. 
Sending for it will not place you under 
any obligation. Address The Independent, 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Composition 

1. The Discovery of the ‘‘Mayflower.” 

1, The teacher should take advantage of the 
approaching tercentenary celebration for 
the study of the literature of the subject. 
What poets have written about the Pil- 


grim Fathers or the voyage of the “‘May- 
flower” ? 


Write a poem yourself entitled “The May- 
flower Found Once More.” If this is done 
as a class exercize have the poems col- 
lected and read by the teacher, without 
giving the names of the writers, and per- 

* mit the class to criticize them freely and 
vote which is the best one. 


- Uncle Sam and His Southern Cousins. 
Imagine yourself a citizen of some South 
American republic. Write a letter on Pan- 
Americanism to “Uncle Sam” and sign 
“One of Your Southern Cousins.” 


. Nine Steps to a New Age. 

Each of Mr. Stedman’s nine “points” be- 
gins with a “topic sentence.” Show how 
this is developed and expanded into a 
complete statement by the succeeding sen- 
tences. 

2. Define the following words and p 
“moribund,” “manikins,” “junker,” “chauv- 
inists,” ‘“‘Pariahs,” “self determination,” 
“socialization of property.” 

8. Outline Mr. Stedman’s article as the af- 
firmative brief for a debate on the ques- 
tion: “Resolved, That the Socialist national 
ticket should be supported by the voters.” 

are a similar brief for the negative. 


1V. The One Consistent Party. 

1. Compare Mr. Watkins’ article with that of 
Mr. Stedman. Entirely apart from your 
opinion of prohibition or Socialism, give 
your opinion as to which article: (1) 
Reads most smoothly, (2) Makes its points 
most effectively, (3) Is the most adequate 
account of the party point of view. 


2. “There is one party whose platforms have 
never been weather-vanes.” What figure of 
speech is this? How do you distinguish it 
from the figure of speech in the previous 
paragraph: “The doors of legislation, like 
the doors of the saloon, swing both ways”? 


Vv. A Song of Quiet Hearts. 


1. Count the number of hyphenated adjectives 
and nouns. Evidently this poem intention- 
ally makes use of this peculiar form. Is it 
used effectively? Which of these ‘“coup- 
lings” are new to you; which seem fa- 
miliar ? 

2. Write a descriptive prose paragraph on 
some picture or image in the poem which 
particularly attracts you. 

3. Compare this poem with some of the de- 
seriptive verse given in the book review, 
“The All-American Poets.” 


Vi. Weeping and Bleeding Images 

1. Write a story in the first person of a pil- 
grim’s visit to one of the supposedly mirac- 
ulous images. Choose one of the accompany- 
ing photographs to illustrate the story and 
give reasons for your choice. 


Vil. Dynamite or Discussion? 

1. Make a short speech suitable for a street 
corner meeting, in which you present Dr. 
Williams’ chief arguments. What new ele- 
ments of appeal would you introduce to 
meet your audience? 

2. Write a brief history of the constitutional 
amendments adopted by the United States. 

3. Write a description of the methods by 
which any one of the last five amend- 
ments was “sold” to the people. 


Vill. Here Are Books—and Books. 

1. If you could buy four of all the baoks re- 
viewed under this head which would you 
choose? Give your reasons in 

. Write a short article or essay on “The 
Books I Want to Own.” Explain, inci- 
dentally, your theory of the best way to 
acquire a library. 

Can a Nation Be Moral? 

1. Define morality. What distinction of mean- 
ing is there between morality and ethics? 
Give two synonyms of moral. 

. What does the author mean by his state- 
ment, “For morality is the outgrowth of 
group life’? Would you call such a group 
life as that of the ants moral? Give your 
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History, Civics and 


Economics 


*. Prohibition—The One Consistent Party. 
Prohibition in Scotland. Varied Views 
on Prohibition. 


1. Why does the Prohibition party continue 
its work now that prohibition is part of 
the national constitution? 

2. Do you agree that working thru a sep- 
arate political party is the best way to at- 
tain and to safeguard prohibition? 

3. What other issues does Mr. Watkins stress 
in his appeal to the voters? 

4. Give a summary of the liquor issue from 
the standpoint of the Scotch voter. Why 
has the prohibition movement made more 
rapid progress in the United States than 
in Great Britain? 


11. Socialism—Nine Steps to a New Age. 
Another Non-Partizan Movement. 


1, Find the sentences in which Mr. Stedman 
defines “capitalist society” and contrasts it 
with “Socialism.” Illustrate his definitions 
by taking some particular industry, such 
as the railroads or clothing manufacture, 
and describing how it would be owned and 
managed under a “capitalist” system and 
under a “Socialist” system. 

. What are the nine points of policy pro- 
posed by Mr. Stedman? Select one of these 
as the basis for a classroom debate. - 

. In what respects does the attitude of the 
Social Democratic League seem to differ 
from that of the Socialist Party? 


- American History—The Discovery of 
the Mayflower. of 

. Who were the Puritans? The Pilgrims? 
Give an account of the founding of the first 
settlements in New England. 
What new facts do you learn from Mr. 
Holt’s article that you do not find in your 
history text-book? 


Latin America—Uncle Sam and His 
Southern Cousins. 

Why are the countries south of us called 
“Latin” America? What languages do they 
speak? How many are there? Which 
them would you consider “backward” 
civilization and which “progressive”? 
What is the “Monroe Doctrine’? When 
and why was it first adopted as an Ameri- 
ean policy? What do you find about it in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations? 
Dr. Rowe says that the food surplus of 
South America can do much to relieve con- 
ditions in Europe. What are the chief ex- 
ports of the South American nations” 
What do they produce that the United 
States does not? 


V. Constitutional Amendments — Dynamite 
or Discussion? 

1, What methods of amending the Federal 
Constitution are possible? What nineteen 
amendments have been adopted? In what 
manner can your State Constitution be 
amended? 

The President’s Authority—Wilson Op- 
poses Shipping Law. 

. State the legal case for and against the 
President’s refusal to enforce discriminat- 
ing dues against foreign shipping. On the 
evidence as given in the Story of the Week 
which side do you think has the stronger 
case? 

. French vote — Vee New French 
President. Millerand’s Career. The 
New French Premier. 


. What has been the foreign policy of M. 
Millerand as Premier? Why should a 
French radical and former Socialist have 
shown himself so hostile to the Russian 
Bolsheviki? In what respects is France in- 
terested in Russian affairs? 

. What is the “platform” of Premier 
Leygues? What does he say about the 
League of Nations? 


Vill. The Irish Question—Raids and Re- 
prisals. Harding on  treland. The 
League and Ireland. 

. If there ® a “war” in Ireland why does not 

the League of Nations stop it? Can you 
find anything in the Covenant of the 
League which would authorize interven- 
tion either for or against Irish independ- 
ence? Is there any sure test known to you 
by which a “rebellion” can be told from a 
“foreign war’? 
How far do you think one nation has the 
right to express official sympathy with 4 
revolutionary movement within another 
nation? At what point would Senator 
Harding draw the line? 





